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Fishing Citatiou 


“for that BIG ONE that DIDN’T get away” 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 


presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 


lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 


Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 


filled out and signed. 


The receipt of any and all pho- 
tographs pertaining to the regis- 
tered catch, including the applicant 
and the fish, will be appreciated 
by the editor for use in Florida 
Wildlife Magazine. 


Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations 
are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida 
Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any 
of the following fresh-water game 
fish of the prescribed size require- 
ments: 


SPECIES 
LARGEMOUTH BASS 


=a. 4 _.........8 pounds or larger 


Ph Fee! « 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


arin. gin ee” 1 pound or larger 





SHELLCRACKER 
__...............2 pounds or larger 
BLACK CRAPPIE 


Etna es 2 pounds or larger 


RED BREAST 


1 ¥2 pounds or larger 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


ar a a a a a a a OO a a 
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APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 

The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 
Name Address _ oe 
Species of Fish eee ES ES ree ae ee 
Type of Tackle, Bait Used Ee Te — 
Where Caught a ee ee ra Wane 5, Date i 
Catch Witnessed by__ ; 
Registered, Weighed by___ — at ( 


(Signature of Applicant ) 
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HUNTING DAYS 


Gentlemen: 

Why don’t you conduct a poll in FLOR- 
IDA WILDLIFE to reveal how many are 
unable to go hunting on account of Florida’s 
jagged hunting day idea. 

To sum it up: First day — Sunday: Sun- 
day hunting is generally frowned upon and 
outlawed in most counties; Monday and 
Tuesday: Closed. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day: How many working men can afford 
to lay off to go hunting? Friday: Closed. 
Saturday: Store clerks and many, many 
others, barbers . . . to name them would 
take pages, just have to work on Saturday. 

This season I have Monday and Tuesday 
off and the only few little places I can 
hunt are in District 5 which is closed Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Friday. This first week 
was open but on account of illness in my 
department that week I could not go at all. 

The jagged hunting dates achieve no 
good that I can think of. Omitting Sun- 
day the idea (8 days closed — 3 days open), 
leaves only a 50-50 chance whether one 
can go or not. 


I have been buying a hunting license for 
380 years—18 years in Florida—but the 
jezgged hunting dates have denied me the 
privilege so much that my 756-’57 license 
will probably be my last one if the jagged 
hunting dates are continued. 


C. E. Semones 
Tampa, Florida 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
Dear Sirs: 


A year ago I sent you two dollars for 
a years subscription to your wonderful 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine for my 
homesick son’s birthday (stationed in Cali- 
fornia, and 7 years since he’s been home). 
He has enjoyed it so very much. When I 
asked him what he’d like this year, he said, 
“Mom, I'd rather have a renewal of that 
grand FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine 
than anything else costing ten times as 
much,—brings that much of home to me.” 


Please renew his subscription for me and 
thank you very much. 
Mrs. A. L. Stuart 
East Palatka, Fla. 


OCALA BOW HUNTERS 


Dear Sir: 

During the recent Archery Hunt in the 
Gcala National Forest from October 12-21, 
1956, the members of the Ocala Bow Hunt- 
ers Club enjoyed excellent hunting, fine 
sport, and the privilege of close association 
with several officers of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commiss:on. 
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The Ocala Bow Hunters Club wishes to 
take this opportunity to express its sincere 
appreciation for the efficient management of 
this Hunt by the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission; and for the advice, as- 
sistance, and noticeable courtesy of those 
in charge of the supervision of the Forest. 
The club feels strongly that the Commis- 
sion has thus contributed greatly to the 
sport and enjoyment of Bow Hunting in 
Florida, and looks forward to renewed as- 
sociation with the Commission’s officials in 
future years. 

H. N. Moore, Secretary 
Ocala Bow Hunters 


FISH STORY 


Gentlemen: 


My fish story is a bit unusual. Maybe 
you will believe it; not many people do! 


I was fishing off my dock at Hewitt Lake 
(Putnam Co.) using a 15 lb. test line and 
live shiners. I hooked the bigger one of 
the two shown on the snap-shot but the 
line broke above the cork just as I was 
trying to get him in the boat. About five 
minutes later I hooked the smaller one. He 
jumped several times so that I could see 
he wasn’t very large, yet I couldn’t reel him 
ia, the reel almost spun out of my grip 
several times. 


boat I saw the cork! The bigger bass (that 
one that got away!) had gotten entangled 
in the line so I reeled in two fish totaling 
13 pounds on one line. I have both bass 
mounted as a memento of this thrilling 
catch. 


Mrs. R. W. McComas 
Orange Springs, Florida 





CHIPOLA BASS 


Dear Sirs: 

Could not the mystery fish of the Chipola 
(see December issue of FW) be the same 
as the Spotted Bass, otherwise known as 
Kentucky or Southern Smallmouth? They 
both seem to have similar diamond shaped 
markings, same shallow notch between spiny 
and soft dorsals, and maxillary extends 
about midway between that of large and 
small mouth. If you have a Heddon deluxe 
Catalog of 1954 or later date, compare il- 
lustration of spotted bass therein with pic- 
ture in your December issue. Would be 
interested in having your comment. 

Hedley Gillings 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


@ Although the Chipola or Shoal Bass 
described in the December issue does re- 
semble at least superficially the Spotted or 
Kentucky Bass, there are significant differ- 
ences relative to scale counts and other 
external as well as internal structures. 

Fisheries authorities Carr and Goin of 
the University of Florida’s Department of 
Biology say that the Chipola specimens al- 
most certainly represent an as yet incom- 
pletely described bass. 

Now being prepared is a complete sci- 
entific description which will clarify the 
exact relationship of the Shoal Bass with 
other members of the clan. 


COOKING COOTS 
Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is a check for FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE magazine for 2 more years. 

I wish you would also settle an argu- 
ment; Are coots good to eat? If so how 
are they prepared? 

A. C. Grzeshi 
Hollywood, Fla. 


@ Properly prepared, coots are excellent 
eating. Their flavor is somewhat similar to 
rail or marsh hen to which they are closely 
related, biologically speaking. Here is one 
way to handle your coots: As soon as pos- 
sible after they are shot, skin and dress 
the birds. Soak them six hours or so in 
well salted water. Next rinse in fresh wa- 
ter to remove excess salt. They may be well 
floured and fried, roasted either with or 
without your favorite poultry dressing (place 
a good sized strip of bacon on the breast 
of each bird before putting in the oven), 
or “smother fried” by adding water and 
covering the skillet after the well floured 
pieces have been browned in hot grease. 





DUCKS AT DAWN 


Dear Editor: 

I should like to tip my hat to your pub- 
lication for its highly informative and en- 
tertaining November story by Mr. Edmund 
McLaurin, “DUCKS AT DAWN.” 

Although I am a Carolinian by adoption 
for some 25 years, I was born and raised 
to maturity near Perry, Florida and will 
continue to be a Florida cracker and have 
its interests at heart, for upon retirement 
I plan to return there for the final Accounting 
which I must one day make. 

T. M. Carlton 
Columbia, S. C. 
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WATERFOWL GUIDE 


Dear Sirs: 

We have been much impressed by the 
Florida Waterfowl Guide in Wildlife and 
do enjoy the magazine so much — every 
article being of utmost interest and in- 
structive for us newcomers to the south. 
We indeed feel that it has been worth the 
money spent these last couple years in 
helping us enjoy the Florida outdoors in 
every way. 

If you have any more of the 56-page 
Florida Waterfowl Identification Guide 
Booklets available, would appreciate having 
one and thanks. 

Thanks also for all the good works of 
your Commission. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Sherrill 
Panasoftkee, Fla. 


FALCONRY 


Dear Editor: 

I was pleased to find the “Hawks Aloft” 
article in the November FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE. 

Hawks and Eagles have been of spe- 
cial interest to me for years. There is some- 
thing about the fearless defiant expression 
of the birds of prey that always holds my 
attention. 

Falconry, the sport of Kings, is not very 
well known in America. However, it has 
been known down through the centuries 
in European countries. 

Just received my December issue and 
each article is of interest to outdoorsmen 


in all states. 
Harry Walker 
Union, N. J. 
HAPPY ARCHERS 
Gentlemen: 


Please enter my subscription for one 
year for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 

I have just recently moved here from In- 
diana and when I stopped in a barber shop, 
I picked up the October issue of FW. When 
I opened the pages and found two articles 
on archery, I was greatly encouraged. Arch- 
ery in the north is growing by leaps and 
bounds. And now with the aid of those 
very fine articles I hope archery will grow 
here in the south. 

I believe you will find that a true Bow- 
man is as fine a sportsman as may be found 
in the out-of-doors, hunting for the sport 
and thrill of the stalk with a kill as a sec- 


ondary item. 
Chuck Nothdurft 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Dear Sir: 

Keep on with those good stories and 
pictures about bow and arrow hunting. It 
is great sport even though the chances of 
bagging game are a lot less than hunting 
with a gun. 

George Nelson 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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dog chatter 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 


OVER-ZEALOUS GUARDS 


Hise: IS FULL of dramatic 
stories of dogs that have stood 
guard by the bodies of their dead 
masters. But in Brooklyn, N. Y., a 
few years ago a new twist was given 
to the story. 

Police were summoned to 186 
Lynch St., in front of which lay a 
man, apparently lifeless, guarded by 
two large, unfriendly dogs. Why 
they had not been summoned soon- 
er the police never learned, but on 
their arrival they found that the 
man had been there for an hour. 
The dogs, snarling and menacing, 
had discouraged anyone who tried 
ts get near. 

The officers followed local police 
procedure by calling the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals. While they were 
waiting, however, a thoughtful resi- 
dent slipped behind a fence and got 
near enough to the prostrate man to 
throw a pail of icewater on him. The 
man stirred, sat up, told police— 
wo stood at a respectful distance— 
that he didn’t know who he was, and, 
escorted by the dogs, walked away. 

And at Port Washington, Long Is- 
land, not far from Brooklyn, Smoky, 
an over-possessive Dalmatian fire 
department pet made news by re- 
fusing to let any but the members 
of the department near fire depart- 
ment property. 

The most disconcerting incident 
happened when one of the old en- 
gines was sold to a nearby town. 
Although Smoky was held until the 
visiting firemen had got under way 
with their engine, he was no sooner 
released than he raced after the 
vehicle. 

It took him more than a mile to 
overhaul it, but when he finally 
pulled abreast he leaped at once to 
the seat, dispossessing the driver. 
They had to telephone to Port Wash- 
ington for a fireman from his own 
station to get Smoky off the seat. 

* ok oo x 


Canine Pedicure 

Modern civilization has brought 
many problems to the dog but, too, 
it has often provided its own solu- 
tions. And so it is with the effect 
of hard roads and sidewalks on a 
dog’s nails. 

Long nails can make walking pain- 


ful for a dog—particularly when he 
is on a hard surface to which he is 
unaccustomed, If they are allowed 
to grow he is apt to favor them by 
walking flat-footed, thereby pushing 
the weight far back over the pastern. 

But, on the other hand, the dog 
that is almost constantly running on 
sidewalks needs attention far less 
often because the cement tends to 
wear the nails down and may keep 
them under control for a long time. 

Nevertheless, whether it is once 
a month or only three or four times 
a year, just about every dog should 
have an occasional pedicure. 

Best method is to clip the nails 
and they may then be smoothed 
up with a file if you wish—but this 
isn’t really necessary. 

Care must be taken never to cut 
too far back and get into the 
“quick”, which is the live part of 
the nail. This is easily seen in white 
nails as the colored portion nearest 
the toe, but it is more difficult to see 
in dark colored nails. The safest 
procedure is to work from the un- 
der side where the quick section has 
a soft spongy appearance in contrast 
te the hard brittleness of the nail 
itself. 

* * * 

In Okema, Okla., the postmaster 
issued instructions to his letter car- 
riers which are worth noting by any- 
one who has occasion to visit homes 
where there are dogs. He said: 

Ignore a dog until he shows he 
is friendly. Never make the first 
move. Don’t strike at a dog. He 
may fight back. Show respect for a 
dog and he will show respect for 
you. Dogs can be bluffed. Walk 
fast and straight past them. Never 
turn your back and run. Sleeping 
dogs should be awakened gently and 
quietly. Whistle as you approach. 
Try to overcome your feeling of fear. 
Dogs sense fear and when they do 
they can take advantage. 

x * Ox 


In Dallas, Texas, Boots, a bull 
terrier, has taken to bringing home 
empty beer bottles. A non-drinker, 
and from a non-drinking family, his 
owners can only presume that from 
somewhere Boots heard about the 
refund that can be collected on beer 
bottles. @ 








By DENVER 


S YOU READ THIS you will be look- 
Ai with great anticipation to- 
ward June, and summer vacation; 
and, of course, when you say June 
that means Camp. 

How many of you have sent in 
your applications? Don’t wait; don’t 
hesitate; send in your application 
now. 

Since our last issue, many things 
have happened around the State. I 
think this would be an excellent 
time to review the activities and 
problems of our Conservation Clubs. 

I have just completed a trip to 
the city of Baker, in Okaloosa Coun- 
ty. Here, Mr. Robert Hutchinson is 
interested in organizing a Conserva- 
tion Club for all young boys be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 18. Mr. 
Robert A. Dahne our Chief of In- 
formation and Education; and Mr. 
James Floyd, Information and Ed- 
ucation Officer for the Northwest 
Region, also attended this meeting. 
Many things were decided. The 
most important item was the spon- 
sorship. Mr. Hutchinson believed 
that the Lions Club would be willing 
tc sponsor such a worthy movement. 

Panama City—And here is some 
good news for those boys in Panama 
City! A group of five men interested 
in fishing and hunting from various 
businesses are considering forming 
a conservation committee to sponsor 
a boys’ Conservation Club in Pan- 
ama City. This is a warning to the 
girls club that they will have con- 
siderable competition in the very 
near future. 

While we were visiting Panama 
City, we also attended a re-organi- 
zational meeting of the girls’ club 
of Bay County. It was necessary for 
the girls to have this meeting be- 
cause so many of their members are 
graduating and resigning for rea- 
sens of sickness and transfer. We 
are very sorry to hear that their 
president, Betty Guy Cooper, had 
to resign because of illness. I un- 
derstand that Betty recently under- 
went an operation, but is doing very 
well at the present time. Betty was 
also the State League Secretary, and 
was also forced to resign from this 
position. 
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Barbara Godfrey, a member of 
the club, was also a director of the 
League for the North Area. Barbara 
had to resign to return to New Jer- 
sey with her mother, who was very 
ill. 

Mr. Dahne, Mr. Floyd, and myself 
will return to Panama City January 
9 for our first meeting with the boys 
and also another meeting with the 
girls. On January 10, we will have 
the first organizational meeting of 
the Okaloosa Conservation Club. 
On this trip we will also visit the 
City of Pensacola to advance our 
conservation program. 

St, PETERSBURG JUNIOR RoD AND 
Gun CLus—At this writing we are 
making plans to attend a meeting of 
the St. Petersburg Rod and Gun 
Club January 8. We are looking 
forward to this visit and hope that 
at the same time we can have a 
meeting with the junior club. Mrs. 
Marie Puckett is the adult advisor 
for the junior organization. 

J ACKSONVILLE—We have received 
three inquiries so far from the City 
of Jacksonville relative to organiz- 
ing a Junior Conservation Club in 
that area. It is nice to know that 
these inquiries are the result of boys 
attending our summer encampment 
in 1956. We sincerely hope that 
their plans will prove successful and 
that Jacksonville will not only have 
one or two clubs but possibly ten in 
the next year or two. 

Craw Bu.teTtin, Allapattah Opti- 
mist Conservation Club—tThe editor 
of our Claw Bulletin for the State 
League, Lloyd Johnson, has recently 
combined the September and Octo- 
ber publications. I received a letter 
from Lloyd, and he tells me he was 
forced to do this because of a lack 
of material for the bulletin. Those 
of you interested in conservation, 
and who are members of clubs, 
please write to Lloyd so that we can 
have a worthwhile bulletin. It is 
important for him to have items of 
interest and articles slanted toward 
young people. His address is 4429 
N. W. 22 Court, Miami 42, Florida. 

On the very front page of the 
bulletin he starts off with, “Due to 
a lack of support, this bulletin was 
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not published in September.” I am 
told that he is now preparing the 
December issue. Looking over the 
contents, I find them very interest- 
ing. There is an interesting article 
on the Key Deer, one on “Do You 
Know What Conservation Really 
Is?”, “The Beauty of the Land is in 
Your Care,” “Are You Good to 
Wildlife Tenants?”, Book Review, 
“The Web of Life,’ “Open Letter 
From the Editor, and ‘Want to At- 
tract Birds?” 

Editor Johnson tells me, too, in 
his letter that this bulletin is sent to 
adult organizations and other inter- 
ested groups who are not affiliated 
with the League. These copies sell 
for five cents. Don’t forget to write 
to Lloyd and let him know what 
your club is doing. 

DrEan Matuer Cuus, Ocala—Gene 
Gallant, adult advisor for the Dean 
Mather Club, reports that they have 
had an election of the officers who 
will hold office for the next six 
months. Officers are: Director, Da- 
vid Laird; Assistant Director, Kirby 
Gates; Scribe, Ton Stoner; Warden, 
Jimmy Limbo; Assistant Warden, 
Sherman Teuton; sentry, Joe Hill. 

Gene also tells me that they have 
now inaugurated a new meeting pro- 
cedure for their 12-18 year boys di- 
vision. I have a copy of this new 
meeting procedure and find it most 
interesting. Perhaps in the near fu- 
ture we will have the procedure 
printed so that some of you may 
study and possibly make use of it 
for your own club. There are, how- 
ever, eight stations that they use: 
A Director, Warden, Scribe, Guar- 
dian of the Soils and Minerals, 
Guardian of Forests, Guardian of 
Water, and Guardian of Wildlife 
and the Sentry. The ceremony is 
very beautiful and inspiring, being 
conducted by candlelight. This 
shows what a conservation club can 
do if the interest is sincere. 


David Laird, Junior Director, in a 
visit to this office, tells me they are 
soon to launch a bulletin of their 
own and would welcome letters and 
articles from other clubs in the 
State. You may write to him at 
P. O. Box 190, Ocala, Florida. 


The Dean Mather Club is also 
planning a course for the younger 
and older boys in parliamentary pro- 
cedure. This is highly commendable, 
and is suggested for each club. Par- 
liamentary procedure is something 
that any of you will be able to use 
after you have finished school. It 
is always a pleasant experience to 
be able to conduct a meeting intel- 
ligently. 

New members of the Dean Mather 
Club are Raymond Price, Robert 
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Huston, Raymond Emmans, Clifford 
Emmans, and Charles Barry. 


Eustis—For the last year and a 
half, since the Eustis Jaycees dis- 
continued sponsorship of the club, 
Tommy Anderson endeavored to 
hold the young club together. Here 


is a man who believes in the pro- 


gram and the young people and con- 
servation education. He has often 
told me that he would hold this club 
together, somehow, until he could 
get someone else to sponsor the boys. 
Well, his perseverance has been re- 
warded. Just recently I spoke to the 
Presbyterian Church Men’s Council 
who are very interested in co-spon- 
soring together with the Eustis Ro- 
tary Club. I am to speak before 
the Rotary Club on December 28. 
Our best wishes to the Presbyterian 
Men’s Council and to the Rotary 
Club. id it 


Girt Scouts—The Girl Scouts of 
the Land O Lake Council enjoyed a 
camporee at Lake Eaton Conserva- 
tion Camp, November 30 and De- 
cember 1. This two-day affair was 
enjoyed by 71 Girl Scouts and a 
staff of 12 adults. The program 
scheduled is listed here. 


Friday 
9:00 P.M.—Settle in cabins. 
6:00 P.M.—Dinner. Mrs. Eddy 
and Cabin 2 on Ka- 


pers Cabins elect Pa- 
trol Leader by 7:30. 


8:00 P.M.—Program. Mrs. Baum 
and Mrs. Price. 


9:00 P.M.—Bed preparation. 


9:30 P.M.—Snacks. Program 
Aides T. 15. Court of 
Honor. Cabin Patrol 
Leaders—Mrs. Baum. 
Staff Meeting — Mrs. 
Price. 


10:00 P.M.—Lights Out. Campers 
IN Cabins. 


Saturday 
7:00 A.M.—Rise and Shine. 


7:15 A.M.—Flag Ceremony. Pro- 
gram Aides T. 15 


7:30 A.M.—Breakfast.. Mrs. Pot- 
sko and Cabin 1. 


8:15 A.M.—Court of Honor.. Pa- 
trol Leaders (10). 


8:30 A.M.—<Activities. Mrs. Mc- 
Comb and Program 
Aides T. 15. 


Scouts choose skills: 
Tent Pitching, Knot- 
craft, How to drive 
stakes, fire building, 
wood gathering, 
Foundation fires, 
wood chopping. Mrs. 
Schumacher and Mrs. 
McComb. 


12:00 P.M.—Lunch Cook - Out. 
No. 1 Fire, Cabin 8, 
Tinker. No. 2 Fire, 
Cabin 3, Hart. No. 3 
Fire, Cabin 4, Rumpf. 
No. 4 Fire, Cabin 5, 
Edenfield. No. 5 Fire, 
Cabin 7, Reed. 


1:00 P.M.—Rest. 





Girl Scouts of the Land O’Lakes Council receive tent pitching instructions during a camporee 


at Lake Eaton Conservation Camp. Photo by Denver Ste. Claire. 
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2:00 P.M.—Pack Up. Break 
Camp. 

2:30 P.M.—Hike. Mrs. Potsko and 
Mrs. Eddy. 

3:30 P.M.—Snacks. 

4:00 P.M.—Closing Ceremony. 
Patrol Leaders. 


Note there is FREE TIME for each 
cabin while not on duty for meals 
or special kapers. Counselors should 


accompany exploratory trips off 
boundaries. 
Mrs. Clay T. Price, Executive 


Director, has written to us telling 
us that she and the staff and the Girl 
Scouts enjoyed their stay at Camp 
and are looking forward to attending 
another camporee in the very near 
future. 


TITUSVILLE—We have received 
a request from Bill Davis, of Titus- 
ville High School, about organizing 
a club for Titusville. We hope to 
visit this school just as soon as we 
receive an invitation from Bill Davis. 
Meanwhile we sincerely hope that 
their organizational efforts will prove 
successful and that they will con- 
tinue to operate as a club henceforth. 


HIALEAH EVERGLADES JUNIOR Con- 
SERVATION SQUADRON—I was sorry 
to hear that Mr. O, B. Daniels, Adult 
Advisor of the Everglades Junior 
Conservation Squadron, found it 
necessary to resign for business 
reasons. Mr. Daniels has been the 
adult advisor for about four years. 
I am certain the club will feel his 
loss, and we sincerely hope that in 
the near future Mr. Daniels may 
return to this very important work. 


Honorary CONSERVATIONISTS — 
Gene Gallant received, recently at a 
meeting of the Dean Mather Club, a 
citation for his outstanding work for 
the youth Conservation League in 
the State. This citation makes him 
honorary conservationist. 


Boarp oF Drrectors MEETING — 
The Board of Directors, at the time 
of this writing, are planning to meet 
at Lake Eaton on January 5 and 6 
for their quarterly meeting. Word 
has been received from Mike Davis 
that this will be a very important 
meeting. Plans and programs for the 
summer encampment will be dis- 
cussed at this meeting. 


State Manuat—the first of three 
booklets has just been released for 
publication and I sincerely hope that 
all interested people will avail them- 
selves of a copy of this first booklet 
“How to Organize a Youth Conser- 
vation Club.” There is a limited 
supply of these and I suggest you 
write to this office or to any other 
regional office for your copy. = 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


PINNING has been responsible for 

making anglers conscious of 
light lines and their importance in 
relation to fishing success. With 
sportsmen alerted to the light line 
theory, many new lines are being 
offered, 


Monofilament lines down to %%4-lb. 
test and braided nylon lines down to 
4-lb. test are standard items of sale. 
In addition, line manufacturers have 
added color to their products in an 
effort to make them even more in- 
visible in the water, Both monofila- 
ment and braided nylon have been 
oftered in a camouflage dress of many 
colors, each blending into the next 
to break up the line of sight on the 
whole. At any rate, a great effort 
is being made to produce lines so 
small and so camouflaged the fish 
can’t see them. 


Ricou Browning, my friend at 
Silver Springs, and I were discuss- 
ing these things on a recent fishing 
trip. Browning suggested we use the 
gin clear waters of Silver Springs to 
see just how “invisible” some of 
these lines really are. We decided 
to spend an afternoon conducting a 
little experiment. 


First, we made a wooden frame 
about 4 feet square. We fastened 
rubber bands to one side of it at in- 
tervals of about 2 inches, and we put 
corresponding screw eyes on the op- 
posite side. Between rubber bands 
and screw eyes, we fastened a series 
of lines, both monofilament and 
braided nylon, from 2-lb. to 35-lb. 
test. With this frame, its lines 
stretched like the strings of a harp, 
we headed for the springs. Ricou 
went overboard with the frame, 
while I went into one of the photog- 
raphy boats to take a few pictures. 


Please study Picture No. 1, using 
the lures on the right-hand side as 
markers and reading from top to 
bottom, The lines are as follows: 
monofilament in tests of 2-4-6-8-10- 
12-15-20 — braided nylon in tests of 
10-15-20-25-30-35. It’s immediately 
apparent that the monofilament lines 


§ 


of 2, 4, and 6 pound offer real decep- 
tion, while the heavier lines, begin- 
ning with 8-lb. test monofilament, 
offer relatively little. It’s interesting 
tc compare the 10-lb. monofilament 
with the 10-lb. braided line. It’s, 
aiso, interesting to consider that tests 
such as these can often present re- 
sults not in keeping with actual per- 
formance. 


Please now consider Picture No. 2. 
In this one, using the same frame 
and lines as before, Ricou Browning 
shifted his position a little and pre- 
sented a different background for 
the camera lens. The light area at 
the top of this picture is the wind 
ruffled and sunlit surface of Silver 
Springs. The dark area in the upper 











center is a patch of bottom grass. 
The lower % of this picture back- 
ground are shadows from the water’s 
surface reflected on the white sand 
bottom. 


Now let’s see what the lines pre- 
sent — our bottom line, which is 35- 
lb. test braided nylon, is now prac- 
tically invisible, while 8 and 10-lb. 
monofilament stand out like a sore 
thumb, the difference, of course, be- 
ing in the background. 

Against the mottled, shadow 
broken bottom, 35-lb. braided nylon 
is lost, while 8-lb. monofilament looks 
like a 2x4 against the solid, dark 
background of the weed patch. 


Does this mean that the idea of 
light, camouflaged lines is worthless? 


y 


Underwater photo taken in the crystal clear waters at Silver Springs shows the importance 
of light lines in fishing. 
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Not at all—just the opposite, in 
fact. This experiment proved sev- 
eral things to me. No. 1 is that the 
invisibility of any fishing line de- 
pends on 2 controllable factors 
(choice of underwater background 
is rarely controllable). First, of 
course, is the size of the line. The 
smaller the line, the harder it is 
to see. The second is the camouflag- 
ing is effective if the true principles 
of camouflage are followed. For a 
perfect example of natural camou- 
flage, take another look at the lower 
part of Picture No. 2. Ricou Brown- 
ing’s head, in strong shadow, stands 
out clearly, but have you noticed 
that Browning’s shoulders and upper 
chest are, also, in the picture? 

The art of camouflage in fishing 
lines, in wearing apparel, or anything 
else is in breaking up the usual 
line of sight into an unfamiliar and 
unexpected pattern. Our armed 
forces, when the chips are down, 
camouflage men and equipment, not 
by the use of solid colors, but by a 
broken pattern of colors. Our ships 
at sea are not painted blue to match 
the sky or sea but are painted in 
zigzag blocks of gray, white, and 
black to break up the expected and 
usual outline of the vessel. The 
jungle fighter is not clothed in 
solid green to match the vegetation 


but in leopard spots to break up 
his outline. 

This writer is convinced camou- 
flage color in fishing lines should 
follow the same pattern — not blue, 
green, tan, or any other color — not 
even natural or clear, which, in 
reality, is a solid color. I think we 
should use color in fishing lines in 
enough shades of different colors, 
each blending into the other, to break 
up that solid line. The mottled 
pattern of light and shadow on 
Silver Springs’ white sand bottom 
should convince even the most skep- 
tical. 

The other thing I learned by this 
experiment is that Ricou Browning, 
in spite of reports to the contrary, 
does not have gills. He has to breathe 
at regular intervals just like anyone 
else. Of course, cooperating with 
photographers at Silver Springs has 
developed his lungs to quite an ab- 
normal capacity. This has, no doubt, 
given rise to these rumors. 

By-Products: A steak and mush- 
room dinner recently brought to 
mind one of the most unusual by- 
products I’ve ever seen from sports 
fishing. Years ago, while living in 
Kentucky, I bought for $25 an old 
Durant car to use on my fishing 
trips to the hill country of central 
and northern Kentucky. The Durant 





Ricou Browning of Silver Springs uses the broken pattern of light on the floor of the spring 
to demonstrate camouflage effectiveness. 
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was a 4-door sedan, and it suited 
my purpose perfectly. It was de- 
pendable, cheap to operate, and stood 
high enough off the ground to miss 
mcst stumps in the woods and larger 
boulders in creek bottoms. 


After a season of such use, the 
car’s body was about to fall apart. 
The 2 rear doors had a distressing 
habit of falling off the car completely 
at the most inopportune moments. 
I finally was forced to have them 
spot welded permanently in place. 

The old fabric roof of the Durant 
leaked badly, but the leaks were 
mostly in the back and, as we never 
used the rear seat for anything but 
a catchall (we couldn’t have gotten 
in it anyhow), we didn’t really mind. 


I kept my fishing boots on the 
rear seat, as well as, fish creels, old 
bushel baskets, and croaker sacks. 
We carried a supply of firewood back 
there and would occasionally haul 
in a few logs for our home fireplace. 
Between fishing trips, the Durant 
was parked in our back yard with 
windows rolled up. 


One fine, summer morning, after 
a few days of rain, I cranked up the 
Durant for a week end in the hills. 
While checking the fishing gear, I 
noticed several mushrooms growing 
from the rear seat upholstery. These 
I picked and found to be good eat- 
ing. 

From then on, I always carried a 
big salt shaker in the glove compart- 
ment. My rear seat mushroom fac- 
tory went into high gear. The occa- 
sional rains, leaking thru the roof, 
kept the upholstery of the back seat 
just moist enough. The sun warmed 
the closed car and kept the humidity 
just right to produce a bumper crop. 
The original mushroom seed had 
probably been planted by a pair of 
muddy boots or the bark of some of 
our firewood, but whatever the 
cause, I was in the Durant mush- 
room business. 


I can still see them growing there 
—a lovely sight. The car’s upholstery 
had originally been a dark green, 
heavy plush, but sun and water had 
faded it to a dirty greenish yellow. 
The mushrooms stood out beautifully 
against this background. 


The old Durant finally gave up the 
ghost and I tearfully sold her down 
the river to a junk man — mush- 
rooms and all, I now think I made 
a grave error in so doing. I think 
I passed up a golden opportunity. 

I could have bought up a lot of 
old Durants for a song, parked them 
in the sun, and cornered the mush- 
room market. At any rate, sports 
fishing can lead to some interesting 
by-products. @ 
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SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS CONSERVATION AWARDS PROGRAM 


Auspices: Florida Wildlife Federation 


STATEMENT OF INTENT 

The intent of the Sportsmen’s Club Conservation 
Awards Program will be to further the proper utili- 
zation and conservation of the natural resources of 
the State of Florida—soils, waters, minerals, forests 
and wildlife—through an awards program designed to 
bring about greater interest in conservation projects 
and to give proper recognition to those persons and 
organizations who make outstanding contributions to 
the general natural resource welfare of the community, 
the region and the State. 


GENERAL PROGRAMS 

The Sportsmen’s Clubs Conservation Awards Pro- 
gram shall be carried forward through a system of 
Local, Regional and Governor’s State Awards to those 
organizations and persons who make the greatest con- 
tributions in natural resource work along selected lines 
of endeavor. 


GENERAL RULES 

1. The Sportsmen’s Clubs Conservation Awards 
Program shall encompass the calendar year January 1 
through December 31. ! 

2. Each yearly program shall culminate in an an- 
nual Awards Banquet to be held in February of the 
following year, at which time the annual awards shall 
be presented. 

3. Local Club Awards shall be determined prior to 
and presented at a public meeting held during January 
of each year for the preceding year’s activities. 

4. Regional and Governor’s State Awards shall be 
determined prior to the month of February, and fol- 
lowing the January Local Club Awards presentation. 
Winners shall be notified at once. 

5. Regional and Governor’s State Awards shall be 
presented at the annual Awards Banquet, sponsored 
by Sears Foundation, in February. 

6. Local awards will be handled by Sportsmen’s 
Clubs in any locality. All affiliates of the Florida Wild- 
life Federation shall be immediately eligible for use 
of the program. Any Sportsmen’s Clubs not affiliated 
may participate, without obligation, by making known 
their desire to do so, and further agreeing to abide 
by the intent and regulations governing the program. 

7. Recipients of Regional Awards shall be chosen 
from those receiving Local Club Awards, except the 
awards of Outdoor Writers, Foresters and Soil Con- 
servation. 

8. Recipients of Governor’s State Awards shall be 
chosen from those receiving Regional honors, but in 
no event shall both State and Regional Awards be 
presented to the same person. 


REGULATIONS AND PROCEDURES 


1. All participating clubs must announce publicly 
through all possible channels the facts concerning the 
Sportsmen’s Clubs Conservation Awards Program at 
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Sponsor: Sears Foundation 


the onset of the program. They shall also publicize 
such facts before the public meeting for presenting 
such awards, as well as after presentation of Local, 
Regional and State Awards. 

2. All participating clubs must notify the desig- 
nated regional representative of the awards presented, 
as well as present a case history on which such awards 
are based. 

3. Local Club Awards shall be designated and 
judged by the President and Secretary of the Local 
Club, plus a Local Forester, a Local Soil Conservation 
Agent or Agricultural Agent, and an Outdoor Editor, 
acting together as a judging panel. 

4. Regional Awards shall be designated and judged 
by the Awards Chairman of the Florida Wildlife Fed- 
eration plus designated representatives of the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, the Florida 
State Board of Conservation, the Florida Forestry 
Service, the Florida Soil Conservation Service. 

5. All Regional and State Awards shall be pre- 
sented at the Annual Banquet furnished by the spon- 
sors. Notice of Regional Awards recipients shall be 
mailed to same and made public to the press two weeks 
prior to the Annual Banquet. State Awards recipients 
shall be publicly named only at the Annual Banquet 
and then thoroughly publicized together with an- 
nouncement of the next annual program already in 
progress. 

6. Career conservation employees will not be eligi- 
ble for the 1957 awards program. 


ANNUAL AWARDS BANQUET 

The Annual Awards Banquet, sponsored by Sears 
Foundation, shall occur in February, at which time 
awards shall be presented for activities of the pre- 
ceding year. The Banquet shall be based on 100 
persons at $5.00 per plate, totaling $500.00. 


AWARDS 

Awards shall be presented on a Local, Regional and 
State basis. Categories and make-up of awards shall 
be as follows: 


GOVERNOR’S STATE AWARDS 


. Gold Medal 
Certificate 
ASWATOH We, se Seen $100.00 
Outdoor Writers Awards ..... Gold Medal 
Certificate 
AMard fF ees $ 50.00 
HGoresters Award kicli- oeekesh Gold Medal 
Certificate 
Award: (4 ee. $ 50.00 
Soil Conservationist Award ...Gold Medal 
Certificate 
PYVATCOS 34 hous $ 50.00 
(Continued on Page 38) 


Conservationist of the Year . 
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POWER PACKED PICKEREL 





When taken on light tackle, the chain pickerel is capable of 
giving many times what is asked for in the way of fight. 





The chain pickerel will take a wide variety of natural baits and 
artificials. Here a hook stung jack clears the water in a frantic 
effort to throw its barbed tormentor. 
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By RAY OVINGTON 


ABEL HIM grass pickerel, green pike, banded pick- 
erel, chain pickerel, jack or just plain pickerel, 
but tangle with him once on light tackle and you'll 
call him one of the scrappiest fish that swims. Some- 
one has said that all things are relative and so it goes 
with Mr. Pick. He’s a junior lightweight in compari- 
son with his big brothers, the pike and musky, but 
when you reduce your tackle to his size, he packs a 
real wallop. Seldom running to more than seven or 
eight pounds of fightin’ fish, he’ll give you many times 
what you asked for. 

As the poor man’s musky, he’s everything his older 
brothers are, only in miniature. He’s the scoundrel of 
his territory, a gangster among fishes and like the pike 
and musky, a devil who'll kill just for the lust of it. 
Savage, unpredictable and stubborn! Many are the 
times I’ve fished over water I have known to contain 
big pickerel and thrown everything in the book with- 
out results. He’s a real killer to the ego when he clams 
up in his smug little way and you spend hours of 
fruitless casting without so much as a strike for your 
efforts. 

There are few ponds and lakes in the forty-eight 
states and particularly in Florida where you won’t 
find him an increasingly popular, solid citizen of the 
weed beds. Like the rabbit, he seems to thrive next 
door to civilization, openly defying fishing pressure, 
seldom putting in a call for re-inforcements from the 
hatchery and outlasting other game fish in semi-polluted 
waters. 

He’s as pretty as he is ferocious, his tonal effects 
varying widely from pastel greens to the golden brown 
of the king largemouth bass. Take him on fly rod, 
bait casting rig or spinning tackle . . . he’s all sport 
and darn good fare at the table. @ 





Portrait of “the poor man’s musky.” The chain pickerel is a 

savage, unpredictable, stubborn gamester, overshadowed publicity- 

wise by the highly-touted largemouth bass but just as worthy an 
adversary when taken on proper tackle.-wh- 
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FEDERAL LANDS 


By 
CLEVELAND VAN DRESSER 





hite-tail buck stamping alarm. Much of the more than one million acres of Federal 
lands in the state support a deer population. Photo by Leonard Lee Rue III. 
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ELATIVELY FEW persons know it, 

but the Federal government 
plays an important part in Florida’s 
overall hunting and fishing picture. 
As a matter of fact, considerably 
more than a million acres of good 
hunting and fishing terrain is avail- 
able to the outdoorsmen of the Sun- 
shine State directly because of the 
existence of three Federal agencies. 
These bureaus are: (1) the U. S. 
Forest Service; (2) the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and (3) the 
U. S. Air Force. 


Let’s have a look at the Forest 
Service, far and away the most im- 
portant contributor to Florida’s wild- 
life as far as acreage is concerned. 

To begin with, the Forest Serv- 
ice has no connection with the Na- 
tional Park Service. They are in 
two separate branches of the Fed- 
eral government. The Forest Serv- 
ice is part of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, while the Park Service is 
a bureau of the Department of In- 
terior. National Parks are mostly 
“outdoor show places,” wherein the 
works of Nature are left undisturb- 
ed. No hunting is allowed in any 
National Park; fishing is permitted in 
certain areas of some of them. The 
Everglades National Park is the only 
such area in Florida. 


The Forest Service administers 
about about 180 million acres of land 
in the United States and Territories; 
Park Service holdings total around 
23 million acres. Florida is fortunate 
indeed in having slightly over 1 mil- 
lion acres of National Forest land 
within its boundaries, a fact that will 
soon become apparent in this article. 


For over half a century, National 
Forests have constituted major 
strongholds for the wildlife of the 
nation. The first “forest reserves” 
later to be known as National For- 
ests were set aside by President 
Harrison in 1891. The conservation 
movement gained great momentum 
and before his term expired Harri- 
son had set aside 13 million acres. 
President Cleveland added more 
than 20 million acres, During these 
early years the “forest reserves” 
were under the Department of In- 
terior. In 1905, under Teddy Roose- 
velt, administration of the “forest 
reserves” was transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
name “forest reserves” was changed 
to “National Forests.” In 1955 the 
U. S. Forest Service celebrated its 
0th anniversary in the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Under Teddy Roosevelt’s aggres- 
sive leadership, the National Forest 
holdings were increased in size and 
on February 1, 1905 the policies were 
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laid down by Secretary of Agriculture James W. Wil- 
son to Chief Forester Gifford Pinchot: “In the ad- 
ministration of the forest reserves it must be clearly 
borne in mind that all land is to be devoted to its 
most productive use for the permanent good of the 
whole people and not for the temporary benefit of 
individuals or companies. All the resources are for 
use, and this use must be brought about in a thorough- 
ly prompt and business like manner, under such re- 
strictions only as will insure the permanence of these 
resources. ...” 

Since their first conception the National Forests have 
been managed under the principles of “multiple use.” 
Multiple use is managing the forest in such a way 
that the maximum benefit is derived from timber, game, 
recreation, grazing and other uses of the land. 

Roosevelt was wise enough to foresee that if a halt 
was not called on ruinous exploitation, America stood 
in danger of eventually running out of these resources. 
The lands saved by Roosevelt embrace great forests, 
large stretches of pasture land, thousands of lakes and 
streams, and entire watersheds. It was the Forest 
Service that originated the policy of “sustained yield” 
of timber—providing a continuous supply of forest 
products—as opposed to the “cut and get out” policy 
so prevalent in those early years of the conservation 
movement. 

As a result of this policy, much of the lumber used 
today comes from National Forests. In addition, great 
herds of cattle graze on Forest Service lands. The 
grazing lands are some of the finest in the United 
States, for the Forest Service does not permit over- 
grazing. 

Pollution does not menace the lakes, streams and 
rivers within the boundaries of a National Forest. It 
is rigidly controlled. The conservation record of the 
U. S. Forest Service since its inception in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1905 has been magnificent. 
Without its guardianship, many of the forest lands we 
have today would have long since been leveled. 

Sportsmen by the millions hunt and fish on the 
public land administered by the U. S. Forest Service. 
In fact, most of the big game left in the United States 
is found on these lands. 

National Forests play a very important part in the 
hunting and fishing of Florida. Although, as mentioned 
previously, the largest number of these areas are in 
the 11 western states, Florida, by rare good fortune, 
shares in the original creation of the Service with the 
establishment in 1908 of the Ocala National Forest. 
The Osceola National Forest came into being in 1931 
by proclamation of President Hoover, and the Apa- 
lachicola National Forest became a reality in 1936 by 
proclamation of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Ocala is in the 
north central part of the state; the Osceola in the 
northeast; and the Appalachicola in the northwestern 
part of Florida. 

Total area of the three National Forests in Florida 
is 1,074,589 acres, of which 445,000 acres are open un- 
der special permit to hunting of deer, bear, turkey, 
panther, and small game. An additional 530,000 acres 
on the three forests is open without special permit. 
Simple arithmetic shows the National Forests in Flor- 
ida are no minor contributors to the hunting picture 
of the state. 

Fishing is permitted on almost the entire area of 
all three forests, which affords some 27,000 acres of 
lakes and 500 miles of rivers and streams. The latter 
figure includes rivers and streams which are bounda- 
ries of the three National Forests. From these facts, 
you can readily realize that National Forests in Flor- 
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Each fall a special archery hunt is conducted on the Eglin Air 

Force Base in northwest Florida. In the photo above, Matt 

Whisenhunt, Commission Game Management Technician checks 

buck bagged by Jack Fullbright, West Palm Beach archer, during 
the 1956 archery hunt at Eglin. Photo by Jim Floyd. 


ida are mighty important to the angler as well as to 
the hunter. 

Hunting and fishing on the forest areas is subject to 
Florida game laws. The Forest Service is responsible 
for habitat improvement and welfare of game animals 
and birds, while the State Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission provides law enforcement and protection 
to the game and fish. Joint administration of this kind 
is practiced in many states, and it is found to be satis- 
factory to all concerned. 

A special permit—five dollars—is charged by the 
State Game Commission to hunt Wildlife Management 
Areas in Florida’s National Forests. The permit is 
good on 20 other public hunting areas maintained by 
the Commission throughout the state. 


This joint operation is in effect for several reasons. 
As every sportsman should know, the game on the 
National Forests is the property of the State and is 
therefore subject to the state’s hunting and fishing 
laws. By proper management of the habitat and con- 
trol of the game the two can be kept in balance. Un- 
der the joint agreement game can be controlled within 
limits of the available habitat by increasing or de- 
creasing the hunt pressure. 

In recent years it has become necessary to augment 
the game supply whenever possible. Increased hunt- 
ing pressure has brought about a scarcity of game in 
some areas. Game management is a highly specialized 
business and it takes trained technicians to perform it 
successfully. Today, it is the aim of all state game 
commissions as well as Federal bureaus concerned 
with wildlife, to make a given area of land produce 
more animals and birds than it ever did before. In 
order to do this, habitat must be improved and food 
production stepped up, artificially if necessary. 


Nobody works for nothing these days, and trained 
technicians and field men, vital for the work of habitat 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued From Preceding Page) 
improvement, must be paid. Thus the reason for the 
five dollar special permit to hunt the game manage- 
ment areas of Florida’s three National Forests as well 
as the other extensive public hunting areas throughout 
the state. To my mind, the fee is a fair one, as the 
money received by the state from this source is turned 
to good use by the Game Commission in badly needed 
habitat improvement. As a rule, the sportsman gets 
his money’s worth in the form of better shooting on 
public hunting areas. 

There has been considerable agitation in Washing- 
ton, D.C., for the past several years to get larger ap- 
propriations for the Forest Service for wildlife man- 
agement. If the funds are forthcoming, look for a 
comprehensive program of stepped up production of 
wildlife on Florida’s National Forests. I have long 
been acquainted with Forest Service officials in the 
nation’s capital, and can truthfully report these men 
know their business when it comes to wildlife man- 
agement. Chief of the Wildlife Division, Lloyd Swift, 
has often told me he’d like nothing better than a 
chance to increase the bird and animal population on 
the lands administered by the U. S. Forest Service. 
Let all of us in Florida hope Mr. Swift gets the 
opportunity. 

Taking a look at No. 2 of the Federal agencies con- 
cerned with Florida’s hunting and fishing picture, we 
come to the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. This 
branch of the Federal government is charged with the 
welfare of the migratory waterfowl of the nation. To 
that end, more than 200 wildlife refuges, mainly for 
ducks and geese, are maintained all over the United 
States. There are several of them in Florida. 

Until comparatively recently, these areas were in- 
violate to the hunter. Their main purpose was (and 
still is) to provide sustenance and shelter for migra- 
tory waterfowl. In recent years, however, parts of 
some of these refuges have been opened, and they 
afford some of the finest duck and goose shooting to 
be had anywhere in the land. 

Opening up of part of a Federal waterfowl refuge 
to public hunting is done only after painstaking study 
of conditions and bird populations. In my opinion, no 
praise is too high for the field men and technicians of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. To them must go 
the major credit for saving the ducks and geese of 
America from threatened extinction. I write with com- 
plete conviction, for I have visited Federal waterfowl 
areas from coast-to-coast and have seen first hand what 
has been accomplished. 

Florida is extremely fortunate in having three Fed- 
eral areas which are partially opened to hunting. One 
is located on the east coast south of West Palm Beach 
and is known as the Loxahatchee National Wildlife 
Refuge. Another is the Chassahowitzka Refuge on the 
west central coast near Inverness. The third, St. Marks 
National Wildlife Refuge, is located on the Gulf Coast 
25 miles south of Tallahassee. 

And now we come to the third Federal agency 
whose activities directly affect the sportsmen of Florida 
—the U. S. Air Force. 

There are numerous military installations — Navy, 
Army, Marine and Air Force—throughout the nation 
that are large enough to embrace a sizable population 
of wildlife. Most of them are closed, as far as the 
civilian goes; any hunting and fishing thereon is re- 
stricted to military personnel. 

No so with Eglin Air Force Base in the northwestern 
part of Florida. Certain portions of the immense in- 
stallation have recently been opened to the civilian 
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Some 975,000 acres of Florida’s National Forest lands are open to 

hunting. Here members of a hunting party in the Ocala National 

Forest dress a buck downed by 19-year-old Johnny Burns of 
Lakeland. Photo by Jim Reed. 


hunter and angler. 

The word “immense” is used advisedly, for almost 
400,000 acres of Eglin Field are opened to controlled 
hunting, mainly deer. Eglin Field, from 1908 until 
1941 was under the administration of the U. S. Forest 
Service as the Choctawhatchee National Forest. A 
three dollar special permit is in effect, and the U. S. 
Air Force manages the hunting. 

Recently I was at regional headquarters of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service at Atlanta, Ga. Our dis- 
cussion swung to the subject of public hunting in 
Florida, and I was told that Eglin Field represented 
one of the most outstanding accomplishments of its 
kind in the entire United States. That is indeed a 
significant tribute from some of the top wildlife tech- 
nicians of the land. 

As matters stand now, there is, if anything, danger 
of overpopulation of deer on some of the Federal lands 
in Florida. Such a situation is not without precedent. 
Certain states, notably Michigan and Pennsylvania, 
have been confronted with over populations of deer. 

To the sportsmen, there probably can be no such 
thing as too many deer. To the biologist and wildlife 
technician, such a condition is ofttimes a headache. 
What is going to be done with the excess deer pop- 
ulation at Eglin, and to a lesser extent, Ocala National 
Forest and the Withlacoochee land use project, is 
something the State Game Commission has yet to 
decide. 

In a sense, it is a pleasant problem. What if there 
weren’t any deer to worry about in Florida? That 
would, indeed, be a most forbidding prospect. 

It would appear, however, that neither deer nor any 
other wildlife species in Florida is in imminent danger 
of elimination within the areas administered by the 
U. S. Forest Service, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service and the U.S. Air Force. For that the sportsmen 
of Florida can be grateful. @ 
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Animal 
Romances 


By ROSS PHARES 


aes IN LOVE can be as daring and ingenious, 
as tender or foolhardy as people. When the love 
bug bites them there seems no limit to what these 
creatures of the wilds will do to win the object of 
their affections. 

A male humming bird in love is an entranced aerial 
hot-rod. To impress his dream girl he will stage the 
most foolhardy stunts, flying at 600 miles an hour. 
His buzzing maneuvers would put a human jet pilot 
to shame. He will come streaking at his girl friend 
at almost the speed of sound, and zoom up just in 
the nick of time. When she is thrilled beyond apparent 
control in the presence of such heroics she capitulates. 
The speed-demon lover zooms to her side, and they 
are ready to start talking about building a nest. 

Even fish have some very set ideas about romance. 
The female stickleback may not be a gold-digger, but 
she won’t say “yes” for anything less than a house and 
lot. So when Mr. Stickleback discovers the apple of 
his eye he starts building a bungalow. And no monkey 
business before the job meets the prospective mistress’ 
specifications. For only when the last material has 
been secured in its proper place does she consent 
to be floated over the threshold. Considering the facil- 
ities of a fish, this residence appears something of a 
love-inspired creation. The builder selects the leaves 
of slender water weeds, and with a sticky secretion 
from his skin glues them into a barrel-shaped structure. 
Architecture requires that the home have two doors 
in line with the current. For water must flow contin- 
ually over the eggs if there is to be the swish of little 
tails in the house. 

Penguins are among the most formal of suitors. 
Much protocol must be observed in a penguin pro- 
posal. Once the male suitor is ready to pop the ques- 
tion, he selects an attractive pebble, waddles up to 
his ideal, and drops it at her feet. Now pebbles are 
very suggestive of a home to a penguin because that 
is all they have to use for making nests. The adored 
one may reply to the proposal in one of two fashions. 
If she accepts, she picks up the stone—just like stick- 
ing the finger out for a ring. If she rejects him she 
turns her back and walks away. 

Sometimes, when her mind is not made up about the 
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mettle of her prospective spouse, she may fly into him, 
pecking him viciously. If he submits to this flailing, 
and still protests his devotion by making soft, throaty 
sounds, she usually relents. Then for awhile they 
smooch like human beings — stretching their necks 
together skyward and rubbing them together while 
they carry on a soft murmur. Then if and when she is 
completely won, she picks up the pebble. That means 
they’ll start collecting rocks together. 

Though he is a gallant suitor of courtly dignity, and 
his courtesies to his ladylove the last thing in bird 
courtship, he will wallop the living daylights out of 
any philandering rival he catches ogling the object of 
his affections. 

Even when the honeymoon is over Mr. Penguin is 
still an attentive courtier. He makes a formality of 
bowing to his mate when he meets her, and shows her 
many other little respects that most birds seem not to 
know about, or forget. Some human pessimists say he 
is henpecked and simply does what he knows is good 
for him. But penguins appear to be by nature, court- 
eous, and considerate — excellent attributes for the 
romantic life, which they seem to enjoy an abundance 
of. 

Love life of many creatures is not so lasting. The 
honeymoon of ants is figuratively a romantic flight to 
the stars. But after one wild mating excursion in the 
sky they are grounded for good. The female rubs off 
her wings, goes underground and there in perpetual 
darkness she literally goes to pot as an egg producing 
machine. 

Some creatures indicate they are timid in their 
relations with the opposite sex. Breeding of the brook 
trout can be regulated by light. An aquarium in which 
trout were kept was darkened at an earlier time each 
evening in one early summer. They spawned much 
sooner than they would have done in nature. It seems 
that the brook trout simply does not go a-wooing in 
the light of day, Research indicates that it is the long 
evenings that get the fishes together. 

The male “dance fly”, and some species of spider, 
employ the equivalent of the chocolates and flowers 
technique. He catches an insect, spins silk around it, 
and presents it wrapped as a gift to his ladylove. It 
seems that romance whets the appetite rather than the 
passion of the lady fly. She’s more of a connoisseur than 
a responsive lover. But the guy with the silk-wrapped 
package knows his way around. While the girl of his 
choice is glutting her appitite he makes time. And the 
wise ones “loves them and leaves them”, for once the 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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THE VANISHED SEA WOLVES 


By WILFRED T. NEILL 


ke SPANISH EXPLORERS often wrote of killing 
“lobos marinos” — sea wolves—on the Florida 
coast. They referred to a kind of seal once common 
about the Caribbean. One generally thinks of seals as 
dwelling in icy northern waters, but a few kinds inhabit 
the tropics. Among the tropical species are the monk 
seals, so called because they frequently dwell in soli- 
tude. There are three kinds of monk seal, all rather 
similar in appearance and all facing extinction. One 
of these was originally found about the Mediterranean 
Sea, the Black Sea, and the cosat of West Africa to 
Madeira and the Canary Islands. A second inhabited 
the Hawaiian Islands in mid-Pacific, and also occurred 
father west at Laysan and Midway. The third, which 
we'll discuss here, is the West Indian monk seal, 
formerly abundant in the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The story of the West Indian monk seal is an interest- 
ing one, although tragic. Christopher Columbus was 
the first man to write of the animals. On his second 
voyage to the New World, in 1494, he dropped anchor 
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near the rocky island of Alta Vela, off the coast of 
Hispaniola. Several of his crew landed and killed 
“eight sea wolves, which were sleeping on the sand.” 
Ponce de Leon, who is generally credited with the 
discovery of Florida, also observed the seals. In 1512 
he landed on some low, sandy islands about 65 miles 
west of what is now Key West. He named the islands 
Tortugas (turtles) because his men “captured on them 
one hundred and sixty turtle, and might have taken 
more had they wished. They likewise took fourteen 
sea wolves, and killed many albatrosses and other 
birds to the number of five thousand.” The islands 
were, of course, the Dry Tortugas. Even today they 
are the breeding grounds of sea-birds and marine 
turtles, although the monk seals have vanished. About 
1545 a Spanish lad, Hernando Fontaneda, was ship- 
wrecked on the Florida Keys, and lived there with the 
Calusa Indians for 17 years before he was rescued. He 
later wrote an account of his experiences, mentioning 
that meat of the sea wolf was always reserved for chiefs 
or high-ranking Indians. 
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In 1675 William Dampier, on a 
voyage around the world, found the 
seals to be thick about the Alacran 
Reefs, in the Caribbean about 75 
miles north of Yucatan. He re- 
marked, “... the Spaniards do often 
come hither to make Oil of their 
Fat.” Englishmen also visited these 
reefs and obtained whole shiploads 
of seal oil. For the next 50 years 
West Indian monk seal was hunted 
for its leather, its meat, and especi- 
ally its oil. In 1707 Sir Hans Sloan 
wrote, “The Bahama Islands are 
filled with seals; sometimes fishers 
will catch one hundred in the night. 
They ‘try’ or melt them, and bring 
off their Oil for Lamps.” 

A curious old book, ‘Geographical 
Description of Florida,” printed in 
the year 1763, reported that the 
Florida Keys “abounded with great 
plenty of seal.” However, seal fish- 
eries sprang up here and there about 
the Caribbean. Even a young sea 
wolf, one about four feet long, would 
yield four gallons of oil; and conse- 
quently the sealers recklessly slaugh- 
tered the animals, young and old, 
male and female. By the 1800’s the 
sea wolf had become rare, and the 
sighting or capture of a specimen 
was a noteworthy event. 

In 1843 one was caught in the 
Pedro Cays, off the south coast of 
Jamaica; and in 1846 Philip Gosse, 
a naturalist found a sizable colony of 
monk seals there. He observed that 
five were taken by sealers. In 1869 
sea wolves still occurred around the 
Cay Sal Banks, a group of small 
islands midway between Florida and 
Cuba, In 1875 two of the animals 
were seen off Cape Florida, near 
Miami. In 1883 one was captured at 
Havana, Cuba. At this time a fair- 
sized colony of monk seals remained 
in the Triangle Keys, a group of 
small islands west of Yucatan. In 
1886 scientists visited the Triangle 
Keys. Apparently unaware that the 
species was nearing extinction, they 
killed 49 of the animals in three days, 
bringing back 34 hides and 7 skele- 
tons. In 1887 considerable numbers 
of seal were still to be found around 
the Anina Islands, which lie in the 
Caribbean between Cuba and Yuca- 
tan. 

There were a few records for 
Florida in the early 1900’s. Between 
1903 and 1908 a radio operator sta- 
tioned at Fort Jefferson observed 
several sea wolves on nearby islands 
of the Dry Tortugas. In fact, two 
monk seals were caught in a net and 
kept in the moat around the fort, 
where they grew tame. In 1906 a 
big female seal, nine feet in length, 
was killed — by harpoon and shot- 

gun — just five miles from Key West, 
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Two projectile points (‘’spear heads’), a scrap of crudely decorated pottery, and a fragment 
of seal jaw found in an ancient Indian shell mound near Lake Helen Blazes, Florida. Photo 
by Wilfred T. Neill. 


Florida; and in 1909 the Key West 
Aquarium had a specimen on dis- 
play, although it may not have been 
captured locally. 

In 1911 a band of sealers found 
the last remnants of the Triangle 
Keys herd. They killed 200 of the 
animals, and reported that they left 
very few alive. In the early 1900’s, 
fishermen operating out of Pensacola, 
Florida, occasionally captured sea 
wolves around the Triangle Keys, 
and brought them to port alive. In 
1915 six of the animals were penned 
in a bayou near Pensacola; but local 
bathers objected strenuously, and the 
seals were liberated. Even so, they 
remained in the vicinity for quite a 
while thereafter. 

In 1922 a monk seal was killed near 
Key West, and this was the last 
record for Florida waters. However, 
there have been more recent records 
elsewhere. In 1932 several of the 
animals showed up near the jetties of 
Bolivar Pass, on Galveston Bay, 
Texas. Here they remained for six 
weeks, often crawling out on the 
rocks and attracting a great deal of 
attention from the local residents. 
During that same year a young seal, 
about five feet long, appeared at 
Brazos Santiago Pass, Texas. In 1939 
another young seal was found in the 
Pedro Cays near Jamaica; and at 
this time there was a small colony of 
the animals in the Serranilla Cays 
father south. Even at this late date 


the species was being hunted re- 
morselessly; schooners occasionally 
stopped at the Seranilla Cays, and 
the crews butchered the animals 
whenever they could. In the early 
1940’s a monk seal was seen at Port 
Isabel, the southernmost town of the 
Texas coast. 

In 1950 a scientist from the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service attempted 
to make a census of the monk seal. 
He flew over the various keys off 
the Yucatan coast, where the last 
remnants of the species were thought 
to exist. He saw none, but learned 
from lighthouse keepers that a few 
individuals remained. 

During the 1930’s and 1940’s, A. T. 
Anderson excavated a shell midden 
(a rubbish heap of prehistoric In- 
dians) near Lake Helen Blazes, 
Brevard County, Florida. In the 
midden he found large quantities of 
animal bones, the debris of ancient 
Indian feasts. Among the bones was 
a jaw of the West Indian monk seal. 
With the bones were scraps of Indian 
pottery, of a kind made about 2,300 
years ago according to archaeolo- 
gists. This ancient seal jaw is shown 
in an accompanying photograph. One 
look at the large, powerful teeth and 
youll see why the Spaniards called 
the animal a “sea wolf.” Mr. Ander- 
son’s record is the northernmost one 
for the species. Probably the abor- 
igines killed the animal on the 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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By 
GEORGE X. SAND 


HE SETTING SUN hung low over Florida’s big Lake 
Okeechobee, causing burnt-orange colors to swim 
through the shallow waters and paint in shadowy re- 
lief the two fishermen and the skiff that drifted over 
the peppergrass beds. 

One of the men, a sales representative for a well- 
known tackle manufacturing concern, stood in the 
bow. He had been fishing furiously, trying out a new 
lure which his company was about to place on the 
market. 

“This plug should prove a sensation,” he now pre- 
dicted enthusiastically to the guide. “I’ve hung a bass 
with it on almost every cast. They must have de- 
signed everything about it just right: color, shape, 
size, action—” 

“Let me see it,” suggested the guide, a 200-pounder 
named Bill Johnson who operates a fishing camp at 
Clewiston. Behind steel-rimmed glasses his light blue 
eyes appeared only mildly interested. 

While the horrified tackle man watched, Johnson 
produced his pocketknife and calmly whittled down 
the colorful new lure until it resembled an unpainted, 
mutilated pencil—but with the ganged hooks still at- 
tached. He then cast it out and proceeded to catch 
as many fish with it as before. 

“It isn’t the lure, primarily,” he explained. “Rather, 
it’s the time of day—whether the fish are feeding—and 
" so, whether the lure is being properly presented to 
them.” 

The veteran guide should know whereof he speaks. 
During the past 40 years Johnson estimates he has 
caught “15 or 20 thousand” bass, sometimes “well 
over 200” in a single day, practically all such fish be- 
ing subsequently released. Using barbless hooks, Bill 
has fished for as many as 288 consecutive days per 
year, dawn until dark, trailing his own boat to pain- 
stakingly cover fresh waters from Canada to Cuba, 
and westward to the Pacific Coast. He has caught 
bass on such improvised “lures” as iodine bottles, cigar 
butts, lily pad bulbs and empty match boxes (the lat- 
ter being weighted, on occasion, with a few BB shot 
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Bill Johnson has seen huge bass dead on surface of Lake 

Okeechobee, when flying over it after big ‘26 hurricanes. He 

is convinced there are record bass there the size of which can 
only be dreamed of — “‘twenty-five pounds, and over.” 


to provide a rattling sound for attracting the fish, and 
to control the depth of operation). He first spin- 
fished in 1914, using a crude manually-operated reel 
without benefit of bale or guide, and loaded with 
No. 8 sewing cotton. 

When General Eisenhower fished with Bill Johnson 
on Lake Okeechobee and caught 25 bigmouth bass, 
keeping only the limit of 8 (the largest weighed 834 
pounds; none scaled under 412), Ike announced upon 
his return to dock, “I’ve been out with one of the 
world’s best fishermen.” 

For the purpose of this article, therefore, Florida’s 
“Mr. Bass” seemed worthy of consulting to bring to 
light little-known facts concerning the largemouth— 
and perhaps settle some long-standing controversies 
concerning this fish. . 

“To begin with, every bass angler should keep one 
fact clearly in mind,” warns the veteran guide. “The 
fish are going to hit only during those limited periods 
throughout the day when they feel the urge to feed. 
These occur about once every 6 hours and last maybe 
30 minutes. During intermissions you'll be lucky to 
pick up a few stragglers, regardless how hard you 
try.” 

As an example, he cites the experience shared re- 
cently with Clewiston sugar mill employee “Slick” 
Davis. Finding himself with a day off, Davis had put 
his boat overboard at Bill’s dock and proceeded to 
the “Blue Hole”, a favorite peppergrass site in the big 
750 square mile lake. 

Davis, an excellent fisherman, proceeded to work 
the grass bed thoroughly, but to no avail. When he 
returned that afternoon he admitted to Bill he’d caught 
but three, throwing these back because they failed 
to meet the 12-inch limit. 

“Come on, there’s still time for us to try it together,” 
Johnson invited. He had a fast outboard hull, and 
soon they were returning in the direction from which 
Davis had come. 

When the big guide made straight for the ‘Blue 
Hole”, however, his friend found it hard to hide his 
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disgust. Nevertheless, each caught a fish on the first 
east. In fact, they caught and returned 140 bass. Says 
Johnson simply, “Those fish were in that grass all the 
time—the hour wasn’t right for them to feed, that’s 
all.” 

Such “hour”, he is convinced, is a direct function 
of the position of the moon. “For three straight years 
I fished for hundreds of days without letup on the 
lake, making a survey. I kept detailed records of 
when, how and what the bass would hit. At night 
I continued such observations from a wooden platform 
which I built 10 feet above the grass beds. It was 
covered with a tarp, and I slept on an Army cot and 
had storage batteries to operate spot lights. 

“T found that the moon might rise above the hori- 
zon, for example, at 6 a.m. Following this, there would 
be good fishing for maybe an hour, although more 
often it lasted but 30 minutes, while the bass fed. 
After this 6-7 a. m. ‘good’ period, things would slack 
off until the 11-12 noon hour, when they would again 
feed and could be easily caught. Such feeding would 
repeat about every six hours, occurring once more at 
6-7 p. m. and finally at 11 p. m.-12 midnight. 


“The following morning, however, although the cycle 
would take place all over again, it would not start 
until 6:55 a. m., since the moon rises 55 minutes later 
each day.” 

Johnson warns that stormy weather conditions may 
upset the cycle. And he tells with a chuckle the story 
of at least one enthusiastic Florida angler who failed 
to acquaint himself first with all aspects of the moon’s 
influence before making bragging predictions to his 
friends. “This fellow happened to hit it just right. 
But when he returned with several others, they caught 
nothing. His companions suspected he must be a liar. 
What happened, however, was this: he’d fished there 
the first time during the full moon. And once a month 
there comes a period—which lasts from about three 
days prior until one day following the full moon— 
when the bass are apt to hit any time. This fact messes 
up a lot of solunar fishermen.” 


Florida’s dean of bass anglers sees the largemouth 
as “a pugnacious glutton, mysterious in his ways and 
yet always admirable as an adversary, whose next 
move no man will ever completely 
predict.” 

Although he has fished for salmon 
on the Klamath and Six rivers, and 
muskies in Canada, Johnson regards 
the largemouth bass as the scrap- 
piest of all fresh water fish. He 
has witnessed them strike at the 
shadows cast by oars; at a man’s 
hand carelessly dangled over the 
side. “He’s a lot like the Brazilian 
man-eating piranhas if he had the 
same teeth it would probably be 
unsafe to go wading after him.” 


Bass, he adds, will even turn upon 
one another at the slightest provo- 
cation. A mother will not hesitate 
to consume her young. Frequently 
he has encountered a couple large 
bass of the same size “helplessly 
flipping and finning on the surface”, 
the result of one having tried to 
swallow the other. “A 4-pound 
largemouth can get another of the 
same size about halfway down, 
their jaws are that big.” 
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Johnson has examined fish whose stomachs “were all 
shriveled up from hunger” but which had refused to 
strike readily at a lure. Conversely, he has seen them 
gorge themselves and still strike. One day a fisherman 
returned to Bill’s camp with a 7-pounder. The fish 
still had the tail of another bass, 8 inches long, pro- 
truding from its mouth. And in the stomach of the 
gluttonous victor were discovered two medium-sized 
bream (“each about the size of your hand’) and sev- 
eral shrimp. Yet, in addition to all this, the big bass 
had still had the audacity to hit a top-water plug! 

Speaking of the mysterious aspect of this fish, there 
was the occasion when Bill guided eight Miami bass 
anglers aboard his 24-foot cabin cruiser “Seven Days” 
to a good spot on the lake known as the “Hay Field”’. 
Upon arrival the men all took to small boats and 
began to cast expectantly through the narrow open- 
ings in the thick maidencane growing there. 

“The hour was right and the fish bit very well,” 
recalls Bill. “But none of us could land a single one. 
They all jumped off before we could get them back to 
the boats. I myself lost 31 that way. One fellow in 
the party became so frustrated he threw his rod and 
tackle box overboard, swearing never to fish for bass 
again.” 

By noontime the baffled fishermen had given up, 
returning to the cruiser to have lunch and take naps. 
The perplexed guide, however, couldn’t sleep. He’d 
caught bass here only the day before. He got up, took 
one of the skiffs and pushed off to try it alone. 

Promptly, he hooked and boated four bass. So he 
awakened the others. They, too, began to catch fish. 
The man who had thrown his tackle overboard now 
dove down and retrieved it. He, likewise, proceeded 
to take his limit. 

What change had taken place? “I still can’t figure 
that one out,” says Bill. They were fishing over the 
same ground, with the same northwest wind, the same 
partly cloudy day, the same lures. And the moon was 
not involved, for the fish had also hit before. 

Over the years Johnson has discovered that color 
is of but little importance where bass lures are con- 
cerned. (“Particularly surface plugs, since the fish 
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The veteran guide points out that too many Florida fishermen neglect the sport to be had 
by catching the chain pickerel. 





cannot see the top.”) To convince himself of this he 
has fished with as many as five different colored lures 
on the surface at one time. “However, a black sur- 
face plug will show up better to the fish against an 
evening sky, and can thus be of some advantage.” 

He is wont to chuckle at those anglers who insist 
upon wearing subdued colors so as not to “frighten” 
bass. Or who limit the number of men to a boat, or 
who feel there is a “best” position in the boat from 
which to fish. “All of no importance,” says the burly, 
54-year-old guide. 

Similarly, Johnson is reluctant to say that noise 
or sudden movement will affect fishing. He concedes 
that bass can detect noise vibrations in the water, 
just like other fish, but adds: “I’ve seen times when 
the rattle of an oar or perhaps loud talking would 
awaken him from his nap and send him off 40 or 50 
feet to turn and face you, all puffed up and fins work- 


ing like a scared bandy rooster... but then you could 
toss your plug at him and he’d bite hell out of it, 
anyway.” 


After four decades of personal contact with old Mi- 
cropterus salmoides Bill Johnson has felt obliged to 
adopt the philosophical attitude that anything can— 
and probably will—happen next. “For example,” he 
says. “One day I went out on the lake alone and 
caught five of the darkest bass I’d ever seen; even 
the belly scales were nearly black. 

“Soon after this I moved to a new bed and caught 
a half dozen regular bronzebacks. I was anxious for 
those back at the camp to observe the comparison, and 
I started home. 

“It was only a 45-minute run, and as one of the 
boys started lifting them from the live-well I predicted 
they would witness the coal-blackest fish they’d ever 
seen. 





es 


The veteran Florida sweet water angler has taught more than one 
wife how to become an expert angler — often to the consternation 
of the husbands. 
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“The first six he removed were all of normal color, 
and so I said ‘Now watch the next one.’ He, too, was 
normally colored. So, also, were the remaining fish. 
In the scant two hours since I’d caught them, they’d 
changed color like chameleons. The sun had done it, 
reflecting up from the sandy bottom and through the 
holes in the skiff’s live-well.” 

The affable guide pooh-poohs the widespread belief 
among sweet water men that a bass will strike but 
once. For instance, when he guided Ike he took him 
to a big hole, nearly surrounded by flags, and sug- 
gested he cast in a top-water plug. “He did, and the 
same big bass struck at it eight times in a row, from 
the same spot, dropping to the bottom again each 
time. He landed him on the ninth strike, and we found 
the fresh scars in his mouth from the other hits.” 

Johnson’s prolonged fish studies have convinced him 
that Florida bass spawn as often as four times a year, 
instead of but once, as many anglers in the state still 
believe. 

“The entire operation, from spawning to birth, takes 
but about seven days,” he says. “Unlike ducks, the 
bass don’t mate up first and then come onto the spawn- 
ing grounds together. The male comes first, to start 
the nest. He does this by swimming in a tight circle, 
in about two feet of water, whipping clean a slight 
excavation in the bottom. He then usually backs off 
about ten feet and waits. 

“That night the female comes in off the lake. She 
looks the nest over, motionless in the water as she 
rolls her eyes, studying it. The male may now move 
closer, perhaps to within a half dozen feet. If he comes 
nearer than that she’ll likely attack him. 

“If the nest doesn’t suit, she’ll move on. Should it 
win her approval, she’ll brush it out further—for the 
next two or three days—until it is from about 20 to 36 
inches in diameter. She then deposits approximately 
15,000 to 30,000 eggs, after which the male moves in 
to butt her away for good. He then proceeds to fertilize 
the eggs.” 

The clustered eggs look like “‘tiny bunches of grapes” 
in the water. To each egg is attached a %4-inch stem 
that floats upright above it. For three or four days, 
until the eggs hatch (the time depending upon tem- 
perature of the water) the male guards the nest. 
Then he, too, swims off. 

At birth the tiny bass swarm above the nest like 
bees. Shortly, however, they dart away in a school 
to seek shelter from danger far back against the shore- 
line. There, beneath logs and leaves, perhaps a tangled 
mass of flag roots, they find it easier to escape destruc- 
tion by other fish, snakes and shore birds. (Hence, 
this is an example why high water levels are necessary 
to insure satisfactory spawning.) 

The baby bass feed at first upon algae in the water. 
As they grow larger they consume bugs and sea lice 
from the peppergrass and miniature fresh water shrimp, 
If they live for three years they will weigh about 6% 
pounds. 

Bill has found, also contrary to common belief, that 
12 and even 18 pound bass will reproduce. Speaking 
of such aged lunkers, he says “No one has ever deter- 
mined how long an old bass lives.” Also, such big 
bass will use the same range for months, and even 
years, on end. 


Once Bill set for himself the goal of studying fish 
and living conditions existing in every major lake in 
Florida. Inasmuch as the state can boast of 30,000 
named lakes, with one out of every 12 acres of its 
58,960 square miles of inland area lying in fishable 
waters, this proved no mean task. It required several 
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years for completion. 

One outgrowth of this study, how- 
ever, was Johnson’s discovery that 
there are three other distinct species 
ef bass in Florida in addition to the 
common largemouth. The first of 
these, located in the Suwanee River 
sector of the state, has a marked 
difference in coloration and head 
scales and is sometimes confused 
with the Northern smallmouth. 

“However, there are no native 
smallmouths in Florida,” says Bill. 
“There may be a few that the Game 
Commission has tried to stock ex- 
perimentally, but the water has 
proven too warm for this species 
to flourish here.” 

He found another species in the 
Dead Lakes area, near the state’s 
northern border. These fish closely 
resembled the Northern type bass 
of Tennessee and Kentucky. An- 
other brand of fish, existing in cen- 
tral Florida, also revealed a marked 
change in body shape, color and 
scales. 

Florida black bass grow so large 
that a separate classification had to 
be created for them in the U. S. 
fishing competitions and Johnson 
credits the warm climate for such 
size. “They can feed and grow larg- 
er the year around,” he says. 
‘Whereas the Northern bass lie dor- 
mant for several months out of each 
year.” 


Of all the Florida lakes he has 
fished, Johnson liked Okeechobee 
the best. He sees it today as “the 
best body of water in the state, re- 
gardless of weather conditions.” The 
big lake, which is the second largest 
inland body of fresh water in the 
U.S., recovers from turbulent water 
two and even three days earlier than 
do the others, he says. 

Nevertheless, the veteran guide 
sadly recognizes the fact that this 
biggest of lakes—from which in 1929 
he landed a 1744-pound largemouth 
on a top-water plug—has still not 
recovered from the devastating se- 
ries of hurricanes during the years 
1947-48-49. “The biggest bass in 
the lake now run around 12 pounds. 
We caught only a couple that went 
over 10 pounds this year, most top- 
ping out around 734.” 

He estimates that the hurricanes 
“killed off 75 per cent of the bass 
and bream and catfish in the lake.” 
Following the 1947 storm, which 
produced the heaviest rainfall in 45 
years, flooding the Kissimmee River 
Valley “to the tops of the pasture 
fence posts” Bill flew over the lake 
as is his habit, to inspect the dam- 
age (he was the first man ever to 
fly for the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission). 
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‘It’s the promise of action like this that keeps a man from growing old,”” says Bill with 





a chuckle. 


“I saw bass out in the middle the 
size of which we never yet had 
caught,” he recalls. “They were 
belly-up, trying feebly to swim.” 

Although he does not make a busi- 
ness of it, genial Bill has trained up- 
ward of 200 beginners a year how 
tc properly bait and fly cast. One 
of these, Ralph Halterman of New 
Albany, Indiana, first fished with 
Bill 10 years ago. Since then, as a 
major in the Army, he has fished 
from Austrlia to Germany. “In my 
estimation Bill is the foremost fresh 
water fishing authority in the world 
today,” says Halterman. “He knows 
more about the bass than they them- 
selves.” 

Halterman adds that “fishing isn’t 
luck, you know, it is a science. The 
U. S. Supreme Court ruled thus 
when an attempt was made to classi- 
fy a national magazine contest as a 
lottery.” 

In the main, Johnson’s advice to 
the novice is this: “Start with a 
good medium-action bass rod and a 
reel balanced to it. Learn to ac- 
curately cast a 5%-ounce plug, with 
the hooks cut off, using an over-the- 
shoulder pointing motion with the 
arm. Begin with casts of only 10 
to 20 feet, working up to 40 and 60, 
and striving always for placement 
accuracy. Avoid backlashes by 
braking the reel spool with the 
thumb just before the lure strikes 
the water. 

“When fishing for bass, do not 
make impatient, rapid casts. If us- 
ing a top-water plug (his favorite), 
cast it out and leave it lay until the 
ripples attain at least a 10-foot di- 
ameter circle. Then twitch it and 
wait that long again before retriev- 


ing. When he does come at you do 
not grow excited and jerk the plug 
before you feel him strike.” 

When he inspects strange water to 
evaluate it for bass fishing, Bill looks 
for natural grass formations to offer 
the fish algae and other food; invit- 
ing growths of lillies and similar 
shoreline shelters to invite spawn- 
ing and to provide shadowy retreats 
on warm days. Dirty water, he has 
found, seldom produces fish. 

Johnson was born the son of a 
Methodist Minister in Pennsylva- 
nia. He graduated from Rochester 
(N. Y.) University’s Mechanics In- 
stitute to work as a cabinet maker 
and machinist, nearly getting fired 
cn several occasions for absenteeism 
until he learned the trick of taking 
his bosses fishing with him. In ad- 
dition to flying his own plane, he 
amuses himself by building the 
boats he uses; by painting signs; 
playing the electric guitar. He was 
once a trick motorcycle rider, and 
paints in oil (until recently, one of 
his canvases hung in the Washington 
(D.C.) Art Gallery). 

Bill enlisted in the Air Force dur- 
ing World War I and served as com- 
mander in the Coast Guard Auxil- 
iary in World War II. He has a 
30-year-old son whom he has trained 
to likewise be an expert fisherman. 
A moderate drinker, he claims he 
“can eat fish three times a day.” 

In conclusion, this veteran who 
has repeatedly caught upward of 
20 pounds of largemouth bass on a 
single plug at one cast during “the 
good old days” (three fish, that is, 
each darting in and trying to take 
the lure away from the others), has 
this sage bit of advice for the angling 
fraternity: 

“The man who catches bass is the 
man who keeps his hook in the 
water.” @ 
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THE OVERLOOKED MUSHROOM 


By LOU WOOD 





The Bolete mushrooms have spongy material on the underside 

of the cap instead of gills. This sponge is composed of millions 

of tiny pores through which the spores are scattered. Although 

the vast majority of the Boletes are edible, a few will cause 

trouble so these must be as carefully identified as the gilled 
mushrooms before eating. 





Squirrels seemingly like the hot peppery tang of the all white 
mushroom, Lactarius piperatus. 





The Destroying Angel (Amanita phalloides) is an all white mush- 
room. It is sometimes called the Death Cup, a name referring to 
the swollen bulb or volva at the base of the stem. 


a 





oye cRAzY, the deer hunter said. “Every- 
body knows the deer is a browsing animal. 
Eats tender green shoots, palmetto berries, acorns, 
and all that kind of stuff.” 

“And what makes you think a deer doesn’t eat 
mushrooms?” I asked. 

“T’ve been hunting deer since I was old enough to 
carry a gun and I never heard of it, that’s all,” he said. 

“Well, there’s your reason. You just never heard 
of it. But you’re gonna hear plenty about it because 
the Game Commission biologists have been analyzing 





the stomach contents of deer killed all over Florida 


and mushrooms are a principal deer food. Mushrooms 

were found in practically every stomach opened and 

are about the third most important food by volume.” 
*k * k * 

A distant cousin of such varying forms as mildew 
and the antibiotics, the often overlooked mushroom 
is a substantial food for Florida game and game birds. 
According to the Commission’s biologist working with 
the Ocala deer herd, “mushrooms (are) taken the 
greatest number of times as well as in the greatest 
volume. Thus, mushrooms are the most important 
deer food in the Ocala forest.” 

Down on the southwest corner of the state, quail 
eat a certain puffball during the winter months to 
such an extent that many quail crops contain nothing 
else. Turkeys and other game find mushroom as de- 
lectable as French chefs do. No Florida research has 
been done on squirrel appetites, but a few minutes 
of quiet observation in an area where both squirrels 
and mushrooms occur will produce evidence that 
squirrels not only eat them in quantity, but do so 
with great relish. 

Mushrooms are fleshy fungi and the name “mush- 
room” is commonly applied to the familiar umbrella- 
shaped fungus, puffballs, coral fungus, stinkhorns, 
morels, truffles, and several other lesser known shapes. 
While “mushroom” is generally accepted by layman 
and biologist alike, the name “toadstool” is not in 
such good repute. At one time the term “toadstool” 
seems to have been applied to poisonous or unpalatable 
fungi, but the trend is toward calling these fungi 
simply edible or inedible mushrooms. 

The fungi belong to the plant world but differ from 
what we generally consider plants by lacking chloro- 
phyll—that miracle substance which makes plants 
green and enables them to manufacture food out of 
the inorganic material in air, soil, and water. All 
other living things depend on this ability of green 
plants to change the inorganic into the organic. Some 
of the fungi, such as mushrooms, simply absorb the 
organic matter of decayed plants and offal. Other 
fungi feed off living plants, damaging and destroy- 
ing food crops and trees. 

Besides lacking chlorophyll, mushrooms differ from 
other plants also by lacking leaves, flowers, pollen 
and seeds. Mushrooms reproduce by means of spores, 
particles so small that one alone cannot be seen by 
the naked eye. En masse they appear as colored dust 
of about the same fine texture as ladies’ face powder. 
The spore is a tiny bit of living matter or protoplasm 
contained in a membrane, much like an egg in a shell. 
Mature mushrooms produce spores by the billions. 
Being so small and light they are scattered widely 
by even the slightest puff of air. 

If a spore lands in a suitable environment it begins 
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to germinate by pushing out a tiny thread which 
absorbs food from the organic material it touches. As 
the thread grows, it branches until a net of rootlike 
threads form in the soil, manure, log, or stump. This 
network is called the mycelium and is actually the 
body of the plant. The mushroom itself is only the 
fruit, so to speak. Weeks, months, and sometimes 
years pass before the mycelium is ready to produce 
mushrooms. 

A suitable environment is one that is moist, rich in 
organic materials like leaf mold, and mild in tempera- 
ture and temperature changes. Of the billions of 
spores produced by one mushroom only a very few 
eventually settle in places where all these factors exist. 
There are, of course, other requirements according to 
the particular species. Some mushrooms like the 
meadow mushroom (the one most frequently eaten 
and cultivated in this country) prefer the open 
meadows. Other may need light shade or deep shade 
or even almost complete darkness. Some even have 
to grow on the decaying log of a certain species of 
tree, but all must have moisture, organic food, and 
mild temperature. As a mushroom is about 90% 
water, the rainy months of July through September 
in Florida are those in which the greatest number and 
variety of species appear. However, various kinds of 
mushrooms appear during all months of the year. 

Umbrella-shaped mushrooms belong to two classes; 
the agaric or gill-bearing mushrooms and the boletes 
or tube-bearing mushrooms. Actually the major parts 
of the agaric follow those of an umbrella fairly closely. 
The cover, ribs, and handle of the umbrella correspond 
to the cap, gills and stem of the agaric. In the bolete, 
the gills are replaced by a spongy material with many 
tiny pores opening to the underside. These pores are 
the openings of the tubes in which the spores are 
produced. 

Puffballs (shaped as their name suggests) are stem- 
less round sacs filled with fleshy material. As the 
spores inside the sac mature the flesh becomes dark, 
grainy and dry. When the spores are ripe, the sac 
bursts and the spores are scattered. The agarics, 
boletes, and puffballs are those most commonly ob- 
served in Florida. The agaric class contains the most 
deadly as well as the most desirable mushrooms for 
the table. Almost all of the boletes are edible and 
there are no poisonous species among the puffballs, 
but the immature button of a deadly poisonous mush- 
room closely resembles young puffballs and must be 
examined by cross section. 


In analyzing stomach and crop contents of Florida 
game and game birds, the digestive processes destroy 
the identifying characteristics of the mushrooms that 
have been eaten to such an extent that exact classi- 
fication as to genus and species is not possible. A more 
productive method is to observe the animal and col- 
lect specimens of mushrooms the animal is seen eat- 
ing. This is not practical or easy with much of the 
game, but squirrels in suburban areas will go about 
their normal routines under quiet observation. 


Three genera of mushrooms seem to delight little 
bushy tail more than others. In the genus Lactarius 
(so named because of their profuse opaque sap or 
milk) the squirrels seemingly have a preference for 
two species. The Lactarius piperatus is a pretty white 
mushroom with a hot peppery taste. Lactarius volemus 
is a beautiful golden tawny color with white or slightly 
yellowish gills, white milk, and slightly acid taste. 
Another attractive yellow or orange mushroom eaten 
by squirrels belongs to the genus Cantharellus. The 
various Canthrelles are so similar that a more exact 
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Above: The tawny orange cap and slightly lighter gills and stem 

of this Lactarius make it attractive to human eye as well as to 

squirrel taste. The manner in which the gills join the stem, 

closeness of gills to each other, etc. are all identifying points 
for mushrooms. 





Above: Immature Lepiota molybdites look like scoops of vanilla 
ice cream with flakes of caramel candy sprinkled over the top. 
Their appetizing appearance belies their poison, however. 


designation might prove to be incorrect. 

Using an eating technique much like that employed 
for corn-on-the-cob, squirrels devour a handsome lav- 
enderish-pink Russula with gusto. The members of 
this genus are very fragile and frequently harbor in- 
sect larvae. After watching a squirrel eat several of 
these mushrooms and leave several of the same species 
behind, those disdained were examined and found to 
be thoroughly riddled with small white larvae. 

A squirrel was observed for over an hour feasting 
on a rather profuse group of delicate white fungi. 
As the little fellow finished one he moved to another, 
but not necessarily the one closest to him. The squir- 
rel was flushed and he dashed away, dropping the 
mushroom he had been in the process of eating. 

Superficially all of the white mushrooms looked 
alike. However, the one the squirrel had been eating 
proved to be a Lactarius and the white milk was oozing 
from every tooth mark. Breaking the flesh of those the 
squirrel passed over showed that they had no milk and 
were therefore not Lactarius. Although absolute iden- 
tification was not made of the spurned mushrooms, 
closer examination indicated that they belonged to one 
of the edible species. 

Whether the squirrels and other game are able to eat 
mushrooms that cause discomfort to man is a moot 
question. However, of those mushrooms the squirrels 
were observed to eat, all were among the edible 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Regional Manager Charles Clymore addresses the members of the 

Osceola Hunting Club during the organization’s recent first anni- 

versary meeting. Some 200 sportsmen attended this family night 

affair. The Baker County club was commended by Clymore for 

‘pioneer’ work in reducing deer law violations in the north Florida 
county. Photo by Ed Timmons. 
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Don Hughes of West Palm Beach displays a pair of gobblers he 
bagged east of Okeechobee during December. The larger bird 
weighed 18 pounds, the other 12 pounds. Photo by Ralph Voss. 


Right: Four Valdosta Doctors, (left to right) Lucian Holtzen- 
dorff, H. W. Minor, Jr., W. E. Wynens, and Worth Green brought 
down the day’s bag limit of two Canada geese each while hunting 
on the St. Marks Public Shooting Area in Wakulla County during 
mid-November. Photo by Jake Johnson. 
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Above: Checking game held in cold storage is one phase of the 
game management technician’s job. Here Matt Whisehunt, north- 
west Florida biologist looks over deer in the cold storage room of 


a DeFuniak Springs ice house to make sure each is properly tagged. 
Photo by Jim Floyd. 
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Rush Carr of Holt, Florida, with an 8-point buck he took in the 

“Little Tokyo”’ section of the Eglin Wildlife Management Area. 

Little Tokyo is a simulated village on the sprawling west Florida 

Air Force Base and was used by General Doolittle’s men in prac- 

ticing for their historic Tokyo raid. The section is now a favorite 
of Eglin Field deer hunters. Photo by Jim Floyd. 
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Miami hunting party members check one of the holding pens on 

the Ocala National Forest in hopes of finding some of their strayed 

deer dogs. Lost dogs are held in such pens and are fed and watered 

by Game Commission employees until claimed, usually only a 
matter of hours. Photo by Jim Reed. 





Above: Mr. Chew, hatchery assistant at 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service hatchery 
at Welaka dips bluegills from tank truck 
during the restocking of Lake DeSoto near 
Lake City. Photo by Ed Timmons. 


Left: Commissioner Gordon Granger (right 
foreground) of Lake City watches as sports- 
men and Commission employees seine adult 
game fish from a small Columbia County 


lake to stock a city pond in Perry. Photo 
by Ed Timmons. 
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THE 
ETERNAL 
TRIANGLE 


STATE — LANDOWNER — SPORTSMAN 
By STEPHEN BECKWITH 


N THE OLD DAYS, while this great country of ours 

was being settled, hunters gave little thought to 
such matters as the abundance or the ownership of 
game. There was plenty of wildlife to go around and 
there were few if any regulations to restrict hunt- 
ers’ activities. Most pioneers killed only enough to 
supply themselves with meat, leather and furs for 
personal use and for barter, therefore the early set- 
tlers depleted game supplies to no great degree. 

Nowadays, howver, the situation is greatly changed. 
Many game animals have dwindled in numbers, some 
even disappearing completely, in face of the onslaughts 
of civilization. Others have actually become more 
abundant due to the extension of cultivated lands and 
the opening up of dense, continuous stands of for- 
ests. Even more important, the number of hunters 
has multiplied greatly, to the point now where com- 
petition for the available game supply is most intense. 
Coupled with these facts is the difficulty of finding 
a place to hunt due to the increasing tendency for 
private landowners to post their holdings against 
trespass. 

Here is the heart of the state-landowner-sportsman 
triangle—increased competition among hunters for the 
available game supplies, Each of the three parties 
involved has a vital role to play if a satisfactory solu- 
tion to this triangle is to be obtained. Before pro- 
ceeding further let us briefly examine the role of 
these parties in the overall wildlife management 
program. 


Role of the State 

Most of us are aware that each state exercises con- 
trol over the various forms of wildlife that reside 
within its borders. Migratory wild fowl come under 
authority of the Federal government, since state con- 
trol over them long ago proved ineffective. Actually, 
wild animals are publicly owned, being held in trust 
for the public by the state. In Florida this trusteeship 
is exercised by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission. One source of state control over wild animals 
thus arises from the public ownership of game, and 
also from the fact that the duly elected government 
is the sovereign power within the state’s borders in 
representing the interests of the people. The second 
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source of state control over wild animals originates in 
its police power over all that is public property. This 
power is exemplified by the various laws and restric- 
tions formulated by the Legislature and by the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission concerning license 
fees, seasons, bag limits, methods of taking game, etc. 

Any person wishing to hunt must first obtain per- 
mission to do so by purchasing a hunting license from 
the state. Such a permit guarantees him only the 
right to hunt providing he complies with the various 
rules and regulations which have been set forth. The 
Game Commission in turn uses money derived from 
the sale of licenses to put into effect programs designed 
to maintain populations of wild animals and perpetuate 
the sport of hunting. 

Role of the Landowner 

The landowner is perhaps the most important of the 
three parties involved in this triangle. There are two 
main reasons for his importance. First, he controls 
the production of game through his use of the land. 
His land use practices can virtually eliminate all game 
animals or they can be integrated with recognized 
wildlife management techniques to provide the maxi- 
mum numbers of wild animals, commensurate, of 
course, with economic use of the land. Although game 
animals are public property their fate is obviously in 
the hands of the land manager. 

Control of the right to go upon private land is 
the second reason for the importance of landowners. 
This in effect controls the availability of the game, for 
when the land is posted one may not enter except by 
the landowner’s permission. Posting is becoming more 
common in Florida as the population increases and 
land use intensifies. A few years ago in Alachua 
County 73 per cent of the land was posted, while in 
some sections of South Florida in excess of 90 per 
cent of the land had ‘No Trespassing” signs on it. 
During more recent years these percentages have 
doubtless increased rather than decreased. 

Posting land assumes particular significance when 
the extent of private land ownership in Florida is con- 
sidered. Recent figures show that approximately five- 
sixths of the total land area in the state is owned 
privately as compared with less than one-twelfth in 
public ownership. Private landowners do indeed play 
a vital role in controlling both the production and the 
accessibility of a large portion of the total game crop. 


Role of the Sportsman 

The hunter fits into this three-sided figure primarily 
as a consumer. He becomes eligible to hunt after pur- 
chasing an appropriate hunting license from a repre- 
sentative of the state. Such a permit, however, neither 
provides nor guarantees him with a place to hunt. For 
this he is dependent upon receiving permission to enter 
the land where he wishes to hunt from the person 
who owns the property. Consequently, it is evident 
that a hunter’s success as a consumer of game rests 
largely in the hands of the private landowner despite 
the fact that the game he pursues is regarded as public 
property, belonging to hunter and landowner alike. 

Numerous programs have been proposed to solve 
the many problems posed by this triangle. Some of 
these strive to bring the three parties together in a 
manner which retains the identity of each. Such plans 
are fundamentally attempts to persuade landowners to 
permit hunters on their lands, with the state super- 
vising, assisting, or sanctioning the program. Other 
hunting plans are based upon combining two of the 
three parties, thus simplifying the difficulty of obtain- 
ing cooperation between the remaining parties. Pro- 
viding public hunting areas is an example of this type 
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of plan, since the state and the land- 
owner are one and the same. 

Cooperative hunting plans involv- 
ing all three parties have varied 
widely in both nature and opera- 
tion and have met with varying de- 
grees of success. One such program 
concerns a four-county block of 
Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota and De- 
Soto. Under this plan the Commis- 
sion agreed to stock the lands with 
wild trapped turkeys and deer and 
to close the season to hunting these 
two major game species in that area 
until the game stocks had been built 
up. In return, the landowners agreed 
to allow hunting privileges to a min- 
imum of one person for each 200 
acres of land in the managed area, 
once hunting was resumed. 

After an average closure of five 
years, the season was opened for a 
five-day period in the four-county 
area. During this short period, 1,400 
turkeys were harvested on the man- 
agement area. 


The Williamston Plan was an- 
other attempt to obtain cooperation 
between state, landowner, and the 
sportsman. This popular plan of the 
mid-1930’s originated in 1929 in Wil- 
liamston Township near Lansing, 
Michigan. Landowners initiated the 
establishment of the plan in any 
section of the country by banding 
together and petitioning the state 
game department to have it set up. 
Game biologists then surveyed the 
area, made recommendations for im- 
proving the wildlife habitat, speci- 
fied how many hunters should be 
admitted, and estimated the approxi- 
mate allowable kill of each game 
species. Each landowner was fur- 
nished with a certain number of per- 
mits which he handed out to sports- 
men who requested permission to 
hunt. Hunters parked their cars in 
the farmers’ yards and could hunt 
anywhere on the managed area. 
Needless to say, any sportsman who 
misconducted himself was quickly 
banned from the entire area. De- 
sirable features of this plan were that 
hunters made their own contacts 
with landowners, landowners had 
the final say about who hunted on 


their lands, and state supervision 


was held to a minimum. 


Other cooperative hunting ven- 
tures, which also require little or 
no supervision by the state, include 
programs that are initiated by a 
group or club of sportsmen. In set- 
ting up such a project the group 
makes its own hunting arrangements 
with one or more landowners. The 
club members themselves plan and 
initiate the various practices to in- 
crease wildlife production. They 
also may assist the landowner in 
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In many areas hunters are faced with the ever growing difficulty of finding a place to hunt 
due to the increasing tendency for private landowners to post their holdings against trespass. 


other ways whenever their help is 
needed. A program of this type is 
likely to be extremely effective since 
it results in close cooperation be- 
tween hunters and the landowner. 

Oftentimes a hunting program is 
based upon the landowner leasing 
hunting rights to a sportsmen’s club 
or charging a nominal fee for the 
privilege of hunting. In these in- 
stances the landowner usually as- 
sumes full responsibility for produc- 
ing the game crop. However, strange 
as it may seem, in such inten- 
sively farmed sections of the coun- 
try as Iowa, the majority of the farm- 
ers preferred not to accept payments 
for hunting privileges. They took 
pride in the fact that hunters were 
their guests. Furthermore, farmers 
didn’t want the hunters to feel they 
had any special privileges as a re- 
sult of their having paid to gain 
access to the land. 

Some sportsman’s clubs take out 
liability insurance policies to give 
landowners some legal recourse in 
case a member unintentionally 
causes damage to a person’s prop- 
erty. The trouble with this scheme 
is the difficulty of fixing the blame 
for any damage incurred. 

Another hunting “plan” under 
which the three parties being dis- 
cussed here remain separated, is the 
pay-as-you-go, fee, or paid hunting 
plan. These are bona fide business 
enterprises on the part of landown- 
ers, the object of which is to guar- 
antee hunters a bag of birds for a 
fixed fee. To most of us who shud- 
der over the possible disappearance 
of free hunting, a program of this 
type is repulsive to say the least. 
Nevertheless, paid hunting is becom- 
ing increasingly popular in northern 
and eastern portions of the country 
particularly among business execu- 
tives and professional men who have 


little time for recreation but are able 
to pay for their sport. 

Paid hunting programs, although 
licensed by the state, usually operate 
under quite liberal hunting regula- 
tions which usually give them a 
longer season than normal. How- 
ever, regulations are strict in speci- 
fying that only a portion of the birds 
liberated, 75 per cent in most in- 
stances, can be taken by hunters. 
The basic idea of such a program is 
to propagate game birds, principally 
ring-necked pheasants, in pens and 
liberate them in strategic locations 
ahead of hunting parties. While such 
shooting may sound simple and hard- 
ly worthy of being called sport, the 
pen-reared birds retain their wild 
raits and offer difficult targets to 
the hunters. Mallards are also 
raised and trained to fly from a 
release tower back to a home pond. 
Blinds, placed near the return routes 
and constructed so as to make shoot- 
ing as tricky as possible, give hunt- 
ers a chance to bag the birds. 

Charges for hunting under the 
necessarily carefully controlled con- 
ditions range from $3.00 to $6.00 per 
bird, with minimum charges being 
from $10.00 to $25.00 per hunter. 
Some operators grow and release up 
to 10,000 pheasants per year, which 
shows the size of some of the enter- 
prises. 

A relatively simple and effective 
means of solving the  state-land- 
owner-sportsman traingle is to re- 
duce the number of parties involved. 
As mentioned previously, one 
method of accomplishing this is tc 
combine the state and the landown- 
er. Public hunting areas, which re- 
sult from such a combination, rep- 
resent a major contribution toward 
furnishing sport for large numbers 
of hunters. The Florida Game and 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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FUN WITH 
A TENT 


By ERIC WAHLEEN 





EY 





1. First manuever of the modern camper is to untangle his tent 
from the tent compartment furnished with every automobile. 





There’s no Indian folklore to fall back on — just a sharpened ENTING TONIGHT? On an old familiar campground, 
stake or two. we suppose. Or is this your first trip in a modern 
tepee? 


Very well, then, we'll give you some facts to mull 
over in your canvas retreat. These facts are pertinent. 
That is, they pertain to tents. 

The very first tents weren’t invented by Boy Scouts. 
Moslems brought ’em to Europe around 700 A.D. They 
didn’t take them home when they left. 

The North American Indians accomplished their 
ends—a place to sleep out of the weather—with wig- 
wams and teepees made of bark and animal skins. 

Present-day teepees are made of canvas. Some of 
them are called bell-tents, because, strangely enough, 
they look like (a) bell. Then there’s the wall tent 
(it has walls), the baker tent (for bakers only), and 
the explorers tent (for explorers, naturally). 

With such a wide choice of flexible abodes the camp- 
er is nearly complete, except that he’ll have to set 
everything up all by himself, even as the Indians. 

With this pioneering spirit in mind, we'll continue— | 





2. Illusion of over-sized circus tent will dissolve when tenter has 
familiarized himself with his environment. Dark in there, isn’t it? 


3. Teetering tenter will take a careful look at his surroundings — 
mainly to see that his partner isn’t crawling out of his share of the 
work, 





4. Today's tents come in one-man, two-man, two-men-and a ‘ 

small boy size or, if you like being alone, a combination separated 

by a tent-pole. But where is it? — the tent pole, that is. It was in | 
here somewhere —. 





5. Missing item points up the fact that there’s no sense in raising 6. Unless he likes a breeze blowing up his socks, a good camper 
a tent to half-mast when purchase price guaranteed a full-sized gives thought to wind direction. If source of wind is inside tent 
canopy. Get with it, boy! there’s little to be done but argue. 


Rocky floor will mean an uncomfortable abode. Move over 
to your left a bit — no —- LEFT — stoopid! 


9. That’s better — except that entrance has ended up against 10. And so our tired tenters sink slowly into sleepy oblivion, with 
another abstacle. Oh, well — birds will settle on the little bush a last lingering realization that when sun rises tent will not. 
and wake us up early in the morning. (No wonder it took so long to settle this country!) 


OP. 








Fifteen year old first generation hybrids of Chinese and American 
chestnuts. They look like American chestnut trees and are just 
as vigorous but they are more blight resistant. USDA photo. 





Two types of cankers produced by the blight fungus. 
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CHESTNUT TREE 
RETURNS 


By M. D. BELLOMY 


UMAN BEINGS are not the only immigrants who 
H cast yearning eyes toward the United States. 
All over the world, disease-producing organisms and 
insects lurk, awaiting an opportunity to hitchhike to 
this land of plenty. In 1906, a blight fungus landed 
in New York on plants brought here from Asia and 
in less than 50 years, had killed or was in process of 
killing all native American chestnut trees from Can- 
ada to the Gulf States and west to the Mississippi 
River, but today, the over-all picture is a little bright- 
er. Science has once more rescued us. By breeding 
hybrids, new generations of the tree venerated in poem 
and song are once more casting shadows on the Amer- 
ican countryside. 

Chestnut blight is without peer in the reduction of 
whole forest stands to dead or dying trees. And, so 
far as the American Chestnut is concerned, there is 
no control for the rapid-spreading, deadly disease. It 
moves so fast and native chestnuts are so susceptible, 
all attempts to halt it are futile. Even today, more 
than half a century after the first case of blight was 
reported—a half-century of constant and painstaking 
research—not a single American chestnut has been 
found with enough blight resistance to be of any 
practical value. 

For many years, the root crowns of dead or dying 
trees continue to send up sprouts. Most of these are 
killed before they are more than a few inches in di- 
ameter but some live long enough to bear viable nuts. 
It was to these young shoots scientists looked for sal- 
vage of the species. They hoped that eventually, one 
of the sprouts or nuts would indicate they were un- 
dergoing an hereditary change—that a mutation was 
developing strong enough to bring blight resistance 
into the germ plasm. Unfortunately, these hopes were 
in vain. The seedlings and sprouts even today show 
no power whatsoever to resist the scourge of their 
sires. 


Losses to the American public, to wildlife and to 
business men as a result of the blight’s depredations 
are almost incalculable. Who can place a dollars-and- 
cents value on the loss of one of America’s finest shade 
trees or on the food those trees gave so bountifully to 
wildlife? Such intangible losses are beyond estimate 
yet they are very real. 


Lumber from the chestnut is hard and nearly warp- 
free. For that reason, it was once used extensively 
in the manufacture of furniture, caskets, boxes and 
crates. Chestnut wood from dead trees is still used 
for the same purposes but mills and manufacturers 
have been forced to substitute other and sometimes, 
inferior woods in their products because the supply of 
chestnut wood is nearly exhausted. There is little 
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chance that hybrids will develop soon enough to do 
much for present-day wood-working industries and 
even if it would there is much research and many 
investigations that must be completed before hybrid 
wood is proved to be commercially acceptable. 

Chestnut blight is responsible for lowering the value 
of property, too. Millions of acres of forest land have 
been reduced to a lower producitve status for an in- 
definite period because the native tree species replac- 
ing the blight victims are usually less valuable. 

Before the blight struck and for a few years there- 
after, the gathering, sale and distribution of chestnuts 
provided many people with both work and pleasure. 
Today, nearly all of the chestnuts—20 million pounds 
annually—for the American market are imported from 
Italy, but we may soon be forced to turn elsewhere to 
satisfy the demands of chestnut lovers. In 1938, the 
blight struck in Italy and it is destroying trees there 
with the same rapidity and thoroughness that followed 
its entry into the United States. 

Chestnut blight is one of the best possible examples 
of how a foreign plant disease or injurious insect can 
migrate to this country and upset a phase, sometimes 
phases, of the national economy. The American chest- 
nut tree always has been the main source for domestic 
tannin, a strategic material used extensively in the 
manufacture of leather. Tannin is extracted from 
chipped-up chestnut wood. At present, dead trees are 
being used but this vital industry is doomed when 
the present supply is exhausted. In time of war, tan- 
nin is a “must” material in any country and since 
there is no hope of ever growing our native chestnuts 
again, it is of paramount importance that the devel- 
opment of hybrid chestnuts is encouraged and advanced 
in every way possible. 

Genetics is a good new tool scientists are now using 
against plant and insect enemies. They are selecting 
and breeding trees almost to blue-print specifications 
with this tool. There is only one major drawback but 
that is one we must learn to live with and soften-up 
for future generations. Only God can make a tree 
overnight. The time required for a tree crop to pro- 
duce seed and to mature will exceed the span of a 
human generation. Yes, selective breeding by man 
is a long, tedious job, but a rewarding one. 

To know how to cope with any attack, defense op- 





Large Chinese chestnut tree, Monticello, Florida. 
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erations must be based on as much knowledge of the 
brain, the organism, the insect or who or whatever 
is behind the siege, as possible. To gain this knowl- 
edge, the government decided to follow two courses 
of action with regard to chestnut blight. First, after 
five years of watching helplessly as ever-increasing 
numbers of chestnuts were struck down in their prime, 
Walter Van Fleet was engaged to breed trees strong 
enough to resist the tiny giant killer. Second, a search 
was instituted to find the blight fungus responsible 
for the disaster. 

The chase led plant explorers across the seas to the 
Orient. They found the culprit thriving in both Ja- 
pan and China. But, even more important, they found 
chestnut trees in both countries flourishing in spite of 
the blight. Some trees bore battle scars but had sur- 
vived all blight attack. Others had successfully resisted 
the destructive fungus entirely. 

Here, now, the plant detectives thought, was the 
key to more than they had dared to hope they would 
find. In those trees, they reasoned, were genes car- 
rying the much-desired resistance to blight. But, the 
Oriental chestnuts were low and spreading—nothing 
at all like their stately American cousins and certainly, 
they were not suited to forest conditions in the Unit- 
ed States. The solution was simple—at least, in theory: 
Combine the best characteristics of the two kinds of 
trees. 

The early breeding work of Walter Van Fleet and 
his associates was necessarily confined to a few selec- 
tions of Chinese and Japanese chestnuts. It soon be- 
came apparent though that large-scale introductions 
of blight-resistant trees would be necessary for an 
effective breeding program since most of the early 
hybrids died from the blight a few years after bearing. 

Research continued. A few more workers were 
recruited for the project and the seed from thousands 
of blight resisters was brought to the U. S. As more 
knowledge of the trees’ characteristics unfolded, it be- 
came apparent that the Chinese chestnut was the most 
suitable tree for cross-breeding. It had more blight- 
resistance and the nuts were of better quality. 


As the years passed, it was found that Chinese- 
American hybrids could be backcrossed to the resist- 


(Continued on Page 41) 





Stand of American chestnut killed by the blight. USDA photo. 
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Usually seen in upright postures on tree trunks, woodpeckers hold 
on with their feet, the stiff feathers of the tail serving as a prop. 
The hairy woodpecker is shown in the photo above. 


F YOU HAVE BEEN AWAKENED early on a spring morn- 
| | ing by what sounded like a boiler maker ham- 
mering away on the roof, it probably was a woodpecker 
beating on the guttering. Using their bills as ham- 
mers, they apparently enjoy making a lot of racket at 
this time of year. Seeking out dead trees that give a 
resonant response, they hammer away in the early 
hours, and probably are thus declaring their nesting 
territory to their rivals. Others may be signaling to 
their mates. Drumming at a rate too rapid for the 
eye to follow, the hollow trees yield a far carrying 
sound that is characteristic of the woodlands. Wooden 
roof gutters sometimes come in for a rap or two from 
suburban birds. 

Woodpeckers hack out cavities in trees and use 


Over seventy per cent of the diet of the pileated woodpecker 
consists of ants. 


VALUABLE 
CHISELERS 


By JOHN H. GERARD 


them for nesting in summer and shelter in winter. 
Often these cavities become nesting and home sites 
for many other birds. In areas where hollow trees 
are scarce, woodpeckers occasionally find their prop- 
erty taken over by a flying squirrel or an owl that 
has claimed squatters rights. Hacking away industri- 
ously, woodpeckers take from a few days to 3 weeks 
to chip out their homes, the time depending upon 
the nature of the selected site. If the tree is a living 


‘one, the birds occasionally find themselves flooded 


out by sap that has filled the cavity. So they start 
over at some new location, hoping for a basement 
that doesn’t flood. 

As might be expected, the female has much to say 
about picking out the wood, but the male is called 
in for assistance in digging the excavation. They do 
not bring in any nesting material, but lay the eggs 
among the wood chips. The male may make a smaller 
cavity nearby to stay in to keep an eye on the home 
grounds. 

Many kinds of birds are specialized in their feeding 
habits. The woodpeckers are no exception. As per- 
sistent seekers of woodboring beetle larvae wood- 
peckers rank high as protectors of our shade, timber, 
and orchard trees. Carpenter ants and other types of 
insects are eaten. Only a small percent of the wood- 
pecker diet consists of vegetable matter. Woodpeckers 
are purported to be unerring in locating wood grubs. 
Some scientists suggest that by holding the bill against 
the trunk (the skull supposedly acts as a sounding 


As persistent seekers of woodboring beetle larvae, woodpeckers 

rank high as protectors of our shade, timber, and orchard trees. 

The downy woodpecker in the photo below has just extracted a 
grub from a stump. 














Yellow-bellied sapsucker taps trees during the spring season, drinks 
sap welling up in the holes. 


board) the woodpecker can hear the borers inside 
their tunnels. Chipping away furiously, they may 
work for an hour or more to get to a single grub. 

Woodpeckers have a long barbed tongue, used to 
spear grubs and to extract them from otherwise in- 
accessible crevices. The grub is then hammered a few 
times and swallowed. Over 70 percent of the diet of 
the pileated woodpecker consists of ants. Four foot 
gashes in dead trees may be chipped out in the pi- 
leated’s search for large colonies of the prolific in- 
sects. Tree colonies of ants may be located even dur- 
ing the winter months. In the summer woodpeckers 
often seek out ants on the ground. 

On the other side of the slate, woodpeckers are often 
accused of damaging telephone poles in the zealous 


Red-headed woodpecker is conspicuous in its strikingly spectacular 
plumage. 





The red-bellied woodpecker in common with other members of its 
clan hacks out cavities in trees for nesting and for winter shelter. 


probing for insects and grubs. Research is underway 
to find means of discouraging the birds from damaging 
the poles. Thus far the results have not been en- 
couraging. 

An impish but harmless downy woodpecker was 
once observed hammering on the unused pegs of the 
crossarms of a telegraph pole. Getting a different note 
from each one, it ran back and forth like a frenzied 
xylophone player, trying pegs of different lengths. 

The yellow-bellied sapsucker, another type of wood- 
pecker, drills rows of small holes in bark during the 
spring sap rise. As the holes fill with sap, the bird 
drinks it and eats insects that have been attracted 
and trapped in the sticky fluid. Several trees may 

(Continued on Page 41) 


The flicker is a woodpecker which may often be seen feeding on 
the ground, especially during the warmer months when insects 
are more active. 














FLORIDA BIRDLIFE—Water 





Fowl—Part Four 





Redhead — Aythya americana. 

The redhead, one of the most im- 
portant species of waterfowl in so 
far as American gunners are con- 
cerned, is commonly found in abun- 
dance in Florida only in localized 
areas, mainly in the northwestern 
portion of the state. 

On the southern wintering grounds 
the species is primarily a bird of the 
coastal areas, seldom being seen 
about the inland fresh water 
marshes. One of the redhead’s com- 
mon names—raft duck—is descrip- 
tive of the habit of gathering in huge 
flocks or “rafts” well offshore or in 
the larger coastal bays. At times 
some of the rafted birds may rise up 
with a great flurry of wings and im- 
mediately settle back down with no 
apparent reason for the action. 

Exceeded in size among the diving 
ducks only by the canvasback, the 
redhead is highly regarded as a table 
bird. On a year around basis the 
food of this species is about ninety 
per cent vegetable in nature. 

In general appearance, the male 
redhead is a blocky-bodied duck 
with a puffy roundish head of red- 
dish chestnut hue, black neck and 
chest and grayish body. The female 
is brownish on the back and white 
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on the underparts. 


Canvasback — Aythya valisineria. 

The canvasback is one of the most 
widely known waterfowl species 
famed both for its sporting qualities 
as well as its excellent flavor. Ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the diet 
of this species is vegetable in nature. 
A mainstay of the canvasback diet, 
wild celery, Vallisneria spiralis, is 
purported to impart to the meat 
the delicious flavor which makes the 
bird the choice of the epicure. 

The main breeding grounds of the 
canvasback are located in the north- 
western portions of the United States 
and Canada. Generally a_ late 
migrant, the bulk of the southbound 
movement may be delayed until the 
summering areas are ice bound. 

Canvasbacks migrate in large 
flocks, often flying at considerable 
altitude. Their movement in flight 
is swift and direct. They are the 
swiftest awing of all North American 
waterfowl, one flock pursued by an 
airplane was clocked at 72 miles per 
hour. 

In Florida the canvasback is a 
relatively uncommon species most 
likely to be encountered in the north- 
western portion of the state. 


The male is a large white-bodied 
duck with long reddish neck and 
head and black chest. The sloping 
forehead and elongated head is char- 
acteristic. The female is similar in 
body conformation and is pale gray- 
ish brown with reddish brown head, 
neck, and chest. 


Ring-necked Duck—Aythya collaris. 

The ring-necked duck is perhaps 
the best known of the diving ducks 
wintering in Florida. On the inland 
lakes and ponds this species often 
constitutes the bulk of the water- 
fowl harvest, commonly gathering 
in noteworthy concentrations espe- 
cially during the late winter months. 

Bullneck is one of the common 
names used to designate this species. 
Another common name, ringbill, 
would certainly be more appropriate 
for the species than the accepted one 
for the neck ring is generally difficult 
to discern except in full plumaged 
males. On the other hand, the white 
rings of the bill are conspicuous 
field marks. 

The ringnecks are alert birds often 
quick to take alarm at threatened 
danger. They rise from the water 
with greater ease than do most other 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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A FIELD GUIDE TO ANIMAL 
TRACKS by Olaus J. Murie. Pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
374 pages, illustrated with over 
1000 pen and ink drawings. Price 
$3.75. 

Most species of animals are noc- 
turnal or at least extremely furtive 
in their daytime activities. Whereas 
the bird watcher has merely to 
wander afield at the proper time to 
see most of the bird species present 
in a particular area, the same tech- 
nique will reveal little to those who 
would determine just what animals 
range through the same vicinity. 

However, even though the animals 
themselves may seldom be sighted, 
whenever and wherever they move 
during the normal course of their 
comings and goings, they leave a 
clear record of their activities in the 
form of tracks and other signs. To 
the person possessed of the knowl- 
edge required to interpret them, 
these signs tell much. A set of tracks, 
scratches on a tree trunk, or a run- 
way through meadow grass is as 
unmistakably an announcement of 
the presence of a particular animal 
as the actual sighting of the animal 
itself. 

This selection of the Peterson Field 
Guide Series is the most complete 
and authoritative treatment of the 
subject of animal “signs” yet pub- 
lished. There are more than 1000 
excellent illustrations and there is 
a simple key to the tracks themselves 
which enables the reader to place 
quickly any animal track that he 
comes across. It is a book that the 
beginner can use easily, but it is so 
informative and detailed that even 
the most skilled tracker will learn 
something from it. 

This is a book of value to every 
outdoorsman no matter what his 
experience or lack of same in read- 


ing animal signs. -mn- 
* oo *K 


REMINGTON ARMS IN AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY by Alden Hatch. 
Published by Rinehart. & Com- 
pany, Inc., 232 Madison Avenue. 
New York 16, N. Y. 359 pages. 
illustrated. Price $6.50. 
American industry can boast few 

sagas of success as interesting to the 
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sportsman and general reader as the 
story of the great Reminton Arms 
Company. Alden Hatch, well known 
for his biographies of such prominent 
personalities as Presidents Eisen- 
hower and Roosevelt, Mamie Eisen- 
hower and Clare Boothe Luce has 
done an excellent job in presenting 
in highly readable form the story of 
Remington Arms. 

The development of the company 
has been inextricably intertwined 
with the development of the country 
itself — the winning of the West, the 
fiery trials of war. That fact gives 
this history a special importance, 
but the details of the Remington 
story are facinating in themselves. 

The first handmade gun was labo- 
riously turned out by Eliphalet Rem- 
ington in 1816, and today, the firm 
is a vast, diversified, industrial com- 
plex. Here is the story of the devel- 
opment of many Remington “firsts”; 
the first unwelded barrel of solid 
steel, the first practical percussion- 
cap breech-loading carbine, the revo- 
lutionary Remington Rolling Block 
breech rifle, the center fire cartridge, 
the first autoloading shotguns and 
rifles. The wartime production mira- 
cles are also detailed (in World War 
II, Remington expanded 2000 per 
cent) and warmly human pictures of 
the founding family and successive 
owners and managers. 

REMINGTON ARMS has a valu- 
able appendix of 48 pages, contain- 


ing photographs of all Remington 
gun models from the company’s 
origin to the present time. There are 
also ballis.ics tables which increase 
the book’s importance for the collec- 
tor. -mn- 

OUTDOOR HORIZONS, edited by 
Laurence M. Brings. Published by 
T. S. Denison and Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 231 pages, over 200 
photographs, drawings and paint- 
ings. Price, cloth $7.50, DeLuxe 
$10.00. 

Another fine book about American 
wildlife and the great outdoors is 
the recently published Outdoor 
Horizons. Encompassing many va- 
ried phases of outdoor activities, 
this large size volume is chock full 
cf educational wildlife stories includ- 
ing sections on big game hunting, 
waterfowl, game birds, fresh water 
fishing and archery and bow hunt- 
ing. 

Of factual interest to the sports- 
man are the chapters devoted to the 
Federal Duck Stamp, the “Ducks 
Unlimited” story, the Woodland 
Indian, Community Responsibility 
and the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion. 

Interspersing the chapters already 
mentioned are several how-to-do-it 
features on fly tying, duck decoys 
and blinds, duck calling and the 
photographing of wildlife. In addi- 
tion to the 25 special articles pre- 
pared by nationally known outdoor 
writers and sportsmen, there are 
scores of action packed photographs 
plus many beautiful wildlife paint- 
ings and drawings by the eminent 
Roger E. Preuss. 

Although Outdoor Horizons is of 
a general nature, only touching 
lightly on the many phases of hunt- 
ing, fishing and conservation, it is 
recommended as a worthy addition 
te the sportsman’s library. & 





FISHERMEN! 





IT’S HERE AGAIN! 


Salt Water Sportsman’s Complete 
1957 FLORIDA SALT WATER 


FISHING GUIDE 


died K complete 100-page Guide to the fabulous salt water sport 

fishing along the entire Florida coast! Tells you where. 

when and how to catch Florida marine fish from sea trout to sailfish, from grunt to grouper! 
Detailed maps of many areas showing the exact spots where you will take fish. Identifi- 
cation sketches of many major marine sport fish. Authoritative articles, liberally illustrated 
with photographs, by such experts as Bill Ackerman, Ernie Lyons, Bill Hansen, Morris 


Shaw, Charles Waterman and many others. 


Last year’s GUIDE sold out within a few 


months after publication. This new, up-to-date edition has many new improvements, many 
new features, is a gold mine of information written by fishermen for fishermen. Be sure 


of your copy by ordering right now! 


Only 50c¢ a Copy, Postpaid! 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 


229F WEST 14th STREET 


HIALEAH, FLORIDA 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Ke BETTER OR WORSE, public 
opinion is a powerful force, 
prayed for by those who need and 
seek its justice and rightly feared by 
those who gamble selfish gain against 
the risk of coming under its baleful 
eye. Against united public influence 
and indicated public preference few 
situations or persons can long re- 
main unaffected or adamant, and fa- 
vored products and _ personalities 
riding the crest of an increasing 
wave of current public opinion can 
quickly surge to national heights of 
popularity. . . . The last months of 
1956 seemingly favored Chevro- 
let automobiles, Elvis Presley 
(phooey!) and Remington firearms. 

While the ever popular Model 94 
Winchester lever actions, in .30-30 
and .32 Winchester Special calibers, 
were again abundant among Florida 
deer hunters this past season, Rem- 
ington’s Model 740 autoloading rifle 
and the Model 760 slide action big- 
game rifles definitely dominated the 
new gun representations. 


Surprisingly, relatively few of the 
much advertised short-throw lever, 
.243, .308 and .358 calibers, Win- 


chester Model 88’s were seen. Dealer 





stocks also reflected more Reming- 
ton 740’s and 760’s and Winchester 
Model 94’s than Winchester 88’s, co- 
inciding with consumer interest. 


In general appearance and incor- 
porated basic features the 740 
“Woodmaster” autoloading model, 
available in a choice of .30-06 and 
308 Winchester calibers, and the 760 
“Gamemaster” slide action, made in 
30-06, .270 Winchester, .300 Savage, 
.35 Remington, .257 Roberts and the 
244 Varmint cartridge, are much 
alike. Both are nicely balanced 
weapons of about 742 pounds weight 
and identical 42% inches overall 
length measurements. Both feature 
recoilless (immovable) 22 inch bar- 
rels and curved, streamlined receiv- 
ers. The rotary, multiple-lug breech 
bolts are rugged enough to take the 
constant pounding of modern smoke- 
less powder’s released energy, and 
positively lock into their respective 
barrels until mechancally or man- 
ually unlocked. Standard stock 
dimensions are identical — length 
13% inches, drop at comb 1%4 inches. 
drop at heel 234 inches. Both the 
740 and 760 come with factory-in- 
stalled white metal bead front sight 


Remington’s new Model 760 slide action big game rifle is available in a variety of calibers 
including .30-06 Springfield, .270 Winchester, .300 Savage, .257 Roberts, .244 Remington 


and .35 Remington calibers. 


Best brush-buckers and deer loads are the .35 Remington 


and .30-06 Springfield calibers in 200 grain and 180 grain, round-nosed bullet weights 
respectively. 





Like its brother, the Model 760 ‘‘“Gamemaster’’, the Remington Model 740 ‘“Woodsmaster” 
autoloading big-game rifle is a clip-loader. Except for mechanical operation and fore-end 
design, the rifles have many features in common. Whether the autoloading model can be 
fired faster for aimed fire than the manually-operated slide action in skilled hands is a 

question hotly argued by Florida owners of the new Remingtons. 
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and open, adjustable, step-type rear 
sight. Both have a five-shot loading 
capacity and cross bolt, behind the 
trigger safeties. 

These standard models are good, 
but they’re made even better by 
substituting a Redfield “Sourdough”’ 
front sight and either a Redfield 80 
ot Williams FP rear peep sight, with 
“buckbuster” size rear sight disc, 
for the factory’s sight combination. 


Both the 740 autoloader and the 
manually-operated slide action 760 
are well adapted to scope sight in- 
stallations, being factory drilled and 
tapped for scope mount bases, the 
one piece Weaver base giving espe- 
cially desirable low and rigid, close 
to the receiver mounting for scope 
tube holding rings. Where a tele- 
scopic sight is to be permanently in- 
stalled and used exclusively, a stock 
with a scope-height comb (available 
from Remington) is advisable, or 
the standard stock’s comb can be 
raised by either a matching wood- 
rib inlay or a lace-on check pad. 

Between the autoloading and slide 
action rifle advocates the perennial 
argument as to which can be shot 
the fastest rages unabated. Seem- 
ingly, a rifle of the autoloading type 
should shoot faster than a manually- 
operated pump style; actually, there 
is not much practical difference to 
the average Florida big-game hunter. 


An autoloading action, despite its 
apparent speed, still takes a con- 
sistent interval of time to operate 
mechanically for each shot, and the 
firer still has to mentally and physi- 
cally recover from momentary ef- 
fects of rifle recoil and displaced sight 
picture and the attendant noise of 
firing. During this time lag, a slide 
action—in skilled hands thoroughly 
familiar with the rifle’s mechanism 
—can be worked to eject an empty 
cartridge case and re-load a live one 
as fast, or faster, then a self-operat- 
ing autoloading weapon can perform 
the same operation. Significantly, 
one of the exhibition shots traveling 
the country for one of the big arms’ 
companies uses a manually-operated 
slide action shotgun for his feat of 
breaking six clay pigeons individual- 
ly following simultaneous tossing 
into the ozone, starting with the 
topmost target and working down. 
The speed with which he works the 
shotgun’s slide action is almost in- 
credible to observers, and his sixth 
and lowest flight target is broken 
while still falling the last few feet! 
An autoloader, with a fixed factor of 
operating time for each chambered 
and fired shot would not give him 
sufficient time to sight-on and break 
each moving target individually, top- 
to-bottom ladder fashion. 
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Noticeably, many of the owners 
of scope-equipped new Remington 
740’s and 760’s have cut back the 
original 22 inch factory barrels to as 
short as 19 inches, to achieve slight- 
ly easier handling and faster point- 
ing in thick brush. Some iron sight 
users have done the same, evidently 
willing to sacrifice an appreciably 
better sighting radius (something 
that does not concern the scope sight 
user) in favor of a slightly faster 
handling weapon of overall length 
approximating a carbine’s. Cutting 
three inches from Remington’s 22 
inch barrel, as used on the 740 and 
760 models, gives an overall rifle 
length in those models of 3914 inches 
—only 1% inches longer than the 
3734 inches overall length of the 
long-lived Winchester Model 94. 

Aside from the increased muzzle 
biast, more noticeable recoil and a 
slight loss in enjoyed bullet velocity, 
these cutbacks are entirely practi- 
cal, properly done. The barrel am- 
putation must be carefully made 
with a smooth cutting hacksaw and, 
if necessary, trued with a flat file 
until a try square indicates a 


struck to take off. 


ANIMAL ROMANCES 
(Continued From Page 15) 


lady gets her appetite romantically sharpened she may 
keep right on and eat her consort while he is too love 


Food also plays a part in the courtship of gulls, but in 
an entirely different way. On dates they seem to pre- 
view their hopes of family life in pantomine. While 


straight flat cut. At this stage, Har- 
old E. MacFarland, a gunsmith of 
considerable renown, recommends: 
“With the muzzle filed square, wrap 
the file with fine emery cloth and 
rub it on the muzzle to remove file 
marks. Then, starting with the 
coarser grades of cloth, lay a strip 
cf the abrasive on the muzzle, press 
the ball of the thumb on it tightly, 
and turn it concentric with the bore. 
This will give it a circular polish 
that will have the appearance of 
lathe crowning. The outer edge may 
be broken and rounded by taking 
the ends of a strip of fine abrasive 
ir: each hand and sawing it back 
and forth across the muzzle. Use a 
countersink to break the edge of 
the bore, and then chuck a muzzle- 


crowning ball in a hand or breast 


drill for final crowning; this step will 
complete the job of truing the bore. 
Coat the muzzle with watermixed 
grinding compound, set the ball on 
the end of the bore and grind it 
in to get a sharp edge. As the ball 
spins, the handle of the drill must 
also be moved in a circular motion. 
This double motion will prevent the 


ball from scoring and cutting a 
matching score pattern in the barrel. 
The muzzle-lapping operation must 
be done with a hand drill; power 
drills turn too fast.” The described 
operation is practical for any rifle 
barrel amputation, not merely the 
cutting back of Remington 740s’ and 
760’s. 

Used as designed and assembled 
by the Remington factory, or altered 
to suit personal whims, the Model 
740 and 760 rifles, especially in cali- 
bers like the .35 Remington and 
.00-06, are ideally suited to Florida 
big-game hunting. Bolt action loy- 
alists may rightly claim that better 
long-range accuracy can be had from 
the Remington 721 and 722 Models 
and the Winchester Model 70, but 
such arguments primarily represent 
paper target shooting accuracy, with 
compared and measured shot groups, 
not practical and ordinary hunting 
accuracy. Reviewing Florida’s 1956 
season deer kills will show that the 
new Remington 740’s and 760’s have 
already proven their worth. Un- 
doubtedly, next season there will be 
more of them around. ® 











youngsters may spend their evenings talking about 
rent, a job, or installment buying; gulls of both sexes, 
that have become serious, make movements as if beg- 
ging for food. Or they go through the actions of nest 
building. 

To the disinterested on-looker the antics of love- 
making often look silly. Just what their real signifi- 
cance, the lovers themselves may not know. Perhaps 
some rituals are excited nervousness that have their 
origins in the dim, forgotten past. Some species of 
pigeon and ducks preen beneath their wings before 
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mating; a swan bathes and then stretches its wings; 
avocets race together, a ritual reminiscent of the fron- 
tier human wedding ceremony of jumping the broom 
stick. Many birds sing a love song. 

Love-making reaches its most violent intensity among 
the big cats, The lady tiger is a vivacious tease, and 
literally a ball of fire. She struts back and forth before 
a prospective catch. If this does not get a rise, she 
presses in closer, flicks her tail, and slowly draws it 
across his nose. This goes on until some response is 
recognized in the form of a throaty growl. Then she 
becomes momentarily coy, and trips lightly away. She 
waits while he stares at her. Then when she recognizes 
“that look” in his eyes she prances back and ripples her 
tail down his body and across his nose again. Such a 
flirtation works up to a terrifying animated climax. 
One scientist observed a forest setting where two 
jaguars had made love. He reported that the forest 
was devastated and branches were broken for 100 feet 
about the place where the jaguars had had their union. 

Love usually brings out the best or the worst in 
creatures. Even a skunk smells good when he goes 
courting — at least to other skunks. Even to people 
his civet, in mild amounts, is not unpleasant, and is 
used in perfumes. It seems that with a skunk the dif- 
ference between an exciting perfume and an unbear- 
able stink is a matter of quantity. When a skunk goes 
a-courting there are some things he just can’t afford 
to over-do. Maybe this is an object lesson in modera- 
tion in all things, including love. ® 
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FEDERATION NOTES 
(Continued From Page 10) 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Gold Medal 


Commission Award ........ Certificate 
IAWATGs sie a os $ 50.00 
Salt Water Conservation Gold Medal 
AWATGEL .bia ek he eee wee. Certificate 
Award van es i. $ 50.00 
Club Public Relations Award .Gold Medal 
Certificate 
Award. Sst. Sei, $ 50.00 
Adult Guidance of Junior Gold Medal 
Conservation Effort ....... Certificate 
Award, 245 ci $ 50.00 
Totel ash: Awards $0..¢i bees ef $450.00 


REGIONAL AWARDS 
(Fcur Regions Other Than State Winners) 


Outstanding Outdoor Writers Gold Medals 


Pans yn sls thee is es es Certificates 
Awards. 4 at $25 each 
Foresters: Awards ..00...<... Gold Medals 
Certificates 


Awards. 4 at $25 each 
.Gold Medals 
Certificates 
Awards. 4 at $25 each 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Gold Medals 
Commission Awards ....... Certificates 
Awards. 4 at $25 each 
Salt Water Conservation Gold Medals 
POP OS * ule eee te aes Certificates 
Awards. 4 at $25 each 


Soil Conservation Awards .. 


oo) ee Pe iS ea se toe ae Oe eR ee a eek wk ee) oe en es eee ee a ee ee a ee ee ee 


Club Public Relations Awards Gold Medals 
Certificates 
Awards. 4 at $25 each 


Adult Guidance of Junior Gold Medals 


Conservation Effort ........ Certificates 
Awards. 4 at $25 each 
Total@ash Amarase( 6 2 eatin NS 6h $700.00 
LOCAL CLUB AWARDS 
Outstanding Conservationist .. Gold Medal 
Certificate 
Foresters Award 0.0. feo: Gold Medal 
Certificate 
Soil Conservationist Award ..Gold Medal 
Certificate 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Gold Medal 


Commission Award ...;:.... Certificate 
Salt Water Conservation Gold Medal 
Award or Public Relations . Certificate 
Non-Members Citizens Award Gold Medal 


Certificate 
Adult Guidance of Junior Gold Medal 
Conservation Eiort 2. os. Certificate 


PROGRAMS 


Total of 100 packets containing rules and regula- 
tions, objectives of program and list of approved proj- 
ects will be prepared and furnished to cooperating 
clubs. It is calculated that the purchase of the Gold 
Medals and Awards Certificates, plus incidental ex- 
penses, will consume the balance of the Foundation 
Grant. 





SEA WOLVES 
(Continued From Page 17) 


Indian River, about ten miles to the 
east. 

The West Indian monk seal 
reaches a length of at least ten feet. 
Its fur is very short, about a quarter- 
inch in length, and of no commercial 
value. The color above is brownish, 
with numerous gray-tipped hairs im- 
parting a grizzled appearance. The 
sides are lighter than the back, and 
the belly is yellowish, often mottled 
with darker. Old males are some- 
times scarred and gashed, probably 
as a result of battles with other 
males. 

Although this seal has been known 
from the time of Columbus, very 
little has ever been learned about its 
habits. Active and alert when in the 
water, the sea wolf is clumsy and 
sluggish on land. Like most seals, 
on land it moves with an awkward 
gait, zigzagging as first one flipper 
and then the other is advanced. It 
can sleep floating on the surface of 
the water, but more often elects to 
rest on an island shore. It was never 
very suspicious of man; and when 
basking on shore it permitted sealers 
te approach closely without taking 
alarm. Usually but not invariably 
the seals travel in herds, and the 
adults protect the young ones from 
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danger. The food is not known, but 
old specimens generally have the 
teeth worn down almost to the gums, 
suggesting a diet of mollusks or hard- 
shelled crabs. The young seem to be 
born in December; and the baby has 
a peculiar mouth and tongue struc- 





“You've heard of smoked fish haven’t you?” 





ture that permits it to nurse under 
water. 

At one time the West Indian monk 
seal ranged from the coast of Hon- 
duras eastward to Hispaniola and 
northward to southern Florida. To- 
day it has vanished from nearly all 
of this vast area. Just one or two 
colonies remain, and the where- 
abouts of these are kept secret by 
naturalists, lest vandals slaughter the 
few surviving herds. Conservation- 
ists have hoped that the species 
might be stocked around Fort Jeffer- 
scn and the Dry Tortugas, where it 
once was common. Fort Jefferson is 
a national monument, and the sea- 
birds that nest there receive protec- 
tion. Such protection could easily 
be extended to the seals, also. In 
time it might be possible to build up 
a herd that would return to the 
Tortugas to breed. Of course, seal 
oil is no longer used for illumination; 
and modern ships plying the Carib- 
bean do not have to rely on sea 
wolves for provisions! Recently 
many Caribbean countries have been 
willing to cooperate in protecting 
certain vanishing creatures like the 
green sea turtle, and no doubt would 
likewise help preserve the West 
Indian monk seal. Perhaps, some 
day, Florida can again add the sea 
wolf to its long list of natural won- 
ders. 
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FLORIDA BIRDLIFE 
(Continued From Page 34) 


diving ducks. The characteristic 
whistle of their wings as they take 
off is an aid to identification. The 
flight of the ringneck is swift and 
direct. 


Approximately 80 per cent of the 
food of this species is vegetable in 
origin with the result that the ring- 
neck is regarded as an excellent table 
bird. Although relatively common 
throughout the state during the win- 
ter months, it is perhaps more abun- 
dant in the northern half. 


Lesser Scaup — Aythya affinis. 

Lively and restless by nature, the 
lesser scaup during most seasons of 
the year shows a preference for 
freshwater marshes and lakes. Dur- 
ing the winter months, however, at 
which times large numbers are pres- 
ent within the state, they gather in 
spectacular concentrations in brack- 
ish and saltwater areas. 


Similar in general appearance to 
the ringneck duck, the lesser scaup 
is often called “bullneck”’, a local 
name which is also applied to the 
former. Bluebill is another common 
designation of this species. 


The male is a medium-sized duck 
with grayish back, white breast and 
sides, and black head, neck, breast 
and hind portions. The female is 
brownish with white breast and 
white face mark around the base of 


the bill. 


The food of the lesser scaup favors 
but slightly various plants including 
pondweeds, grasses, sedges, wild 


celery, muskgrass, water lilies, coon- 
tail, water milfoils, and others. The 
vegetable portion of the diet com- 
prises about 60 per cent with the 
balance composed of animal foods 
including various mollusks, insects, 
and crustaceans. o 






SPRING GOBBLER SEASON 


Florida hunters who did not bag their 
season’s limit of three turkeys will 
have another chance at the wily gob- 
blers during a special 10-day spring 
gobbler season. Hunting of gobblers 
only will be allowed from March 30 to 
April 8 in the Second and Third Dis- 
tricts. Hunters who have already 
taken their bag limit will not be 
allowed to hunt. All turkeys taken 
must be tagged just as during the 
regular season; retain your current 
license and turkey tags if you plan 
to participate in this hunt. 
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HORACE C. McLEOD 
South Florida Region 

‘“‘Mac’’ McLeod was employed by the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission on 
February 15, 1951, and serves as a Wildlife 
Officer in Pasco County. Prior to his pres- 
ent appointment, Mac was self employed as 
a farmer and livestock dealer. 

Mr. McLeod served with the U. S. Navy’s 
Atlantic Fleet from July, 1944, until March, 
1946. 

Born in Kinston, Alabama, Mac and his 
wife, Nevelda, now reside at Lake Pasadena 
near Dade City, Florida. 


MATT H. WHISENHUNT 
Game Management Division 

Project Leader Matt Whisenhunt was em- 
ployed by the Game Commission on Septem- 
ber 6, 1955, and is in charge of the Eglin 
Field Deer Investigation, the Eglin Field 
public deer hunts, Management Area hunts 
in the Apalachicola Forest and the special 
bear investigations of the lower Apalachicola 
River. 

Mr. Whisenhunt attended Texas A. & M. 
where he received an M.S. Degree in Wild- 
life Management. A veteran of World War 
Il, he served with the U. S. Army in Europe 
as an Infantry Unit Leader with the rank 
of Captain. He has worked for both the 
Texas and the Oklahoma Game and Fish 
Commissions as a biologist. He is an ac- 
complished taxidermist. | 

Matt and his wife, the former Helen Ben- 
net, of Chipley, Florida, now reside in Nice- 


ville. 








JOHN S. CROFT 
Northeast Florida Region 

Born and raised in Baker County, Florida, 
Johnnie Croft has :served that area as a 
Wildlife Officer since October 1, 1945. 

Before joining the Game Commission, Mr. 
Croft worked for a lumber company, as a 
shipfitter, and for 12 years was a County 
Commissioner. In addition to his regular 
Wildlife Officer duties, he has been hunt 
supervisor for the Osceola Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area since 1951. 

Johnnie and his wife, the former Pearl 
Mikell, live in Olustee. They have two 
daughters, Mrs. Ann Baker and Mrs. Virgie 
Brinson, and a son, John Croft, Jr. 





LESLIE ©: ‘LIBBY 
Game Management Division 

Born in Marquette, Michigan, Les Libby 
joined the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission as a Game Management Technician 
on August 1, 1955. Mr. Libby is in charge 
of the special St. Marks Refuge goose hunt 
and assists in operations and improvements 
on the St. Marks and Aucilla Wildlife Man- 
agement Areas. 

Les is a graduate of Michigan State Uni- 
versity and a veteran of two years service 
with the U. S. Army Military Government 
in Japan. 

An avid hunter and amateur photogra- 
pher, Les Libby, his wife, June, and their 
year-old son, Charles, live in Newport, 
Florida. 
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WHEN hunting and fishing little things 
and momentary decision can mean a lot. 

Ever get mixed up in respect to principal 
points of direction while travelling a wind- 
ing woods road having many divergent ar- 
teries? Most of us have at one time or an- 
other; in fact, principal compass points can 
be difficult to orient even when driving along 
paved highways, especially on cloudy days 
and at night. 

You won’‘t go wrong if you install a Dins- 
more Travelite illuminated model, automo- 
bile compass above the instrument panel of 
your car. Once set, the Travelite will swing 
to the correct compass point of your direc- 
tion of travel each time you make a turn. A 
single wire light system provides full, indirect 
illumination of the compass for night time 
driving, and by day the white dial with its 
large black and red lettering can be read at 
a glance. 

In the Dinsmore Travelite compass the 
magnetic influence inherent in every auto- 
mobile is overcome and the directional indi- 
cator is minutely accurate. 

Available in either grey or black housing, 
the Travelite mounts in a chromed, universal 
mounting bracket that permits positioning 
the compass high or low, on any make car. 

The dial and assembly are hermetically 
sealed in Army-Navy approved compass 
fluid. 

The two coin-slotted adjustment screws 
are recessed in the Travelite’s case and can- 
not be accidentally moved or knocked out of 
adjustment. Take care to properly set the 
Travelite when you install it and you will 
have trouble-free service thereafter. 

The illuminated Travelite model, complete 
with mounting bracket, is $5.95; a non-il- 
luminated Guideway model, also available in 
grey or black, is $4.95. Made by Dinsmore 
Instrument Company, Box 595, Flint 1, 
Michigan; approved by leading automobile 
makers and listed by them as an available 
@ccessory. 





AMONG those items of equipment truly 
essential to an active outdoorsman, whether 
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he be fisherman, hunter or camper, is a 
quality and sturdily constructed carryall bag. 
The fisherman, particularly, finds many uses 
for such a bag. 

The best FWFT&T has been able to find 
to date, and after examining more than fif- 
teen rival products, is the heavy, multiple 
compartment canvas bag listed by L. L. 
Bean, Inc., Freeport, Maine. 

The Bean product is made of good quality, 
wear resistant dark green water repellent 
duck, with genuine leather, double-style 
handles that have strongly-sewn leather re- 
inforcing tabs at the points where they at- 
tach to the bag. Similarly, the full length 
zipper and the zippers on the bag’s outside 
compartments are leather reinforced. The 
bottom of the bag is not only reinforced with 
a full length and width leather panel, but 
has five large, round-head brass studs to 
provide first contact points and to keep the 
bag’s bottom just off the ground or floor 
when it is set down. 

Size is 162 inches by 7 inches on the 
bottom, and 11 inches high. The two out- 
side, zipper-closing pockets are 7 x 14 
inches. 

In addition to items of clothing, this 
rugged, good looking carryall will accommo- 
date all the extra line, reels, hooks, lures 
and miscellaneous tackle usually carried. 
When it appears to be fully packed, you 
will find that there will still be room for one 
or two more items—the secret of the bag’s 
extra capacity being its shape and pliable 
softness. 

Made by Bean primarily as a tackle bag, 
the carryall is equally useful to campers, 
hunters and picnickers. Its interior is easy 
to keep clean and is free from rough spots 
that might tend to snag clothing. 

Don’t confuse the Bean product with some 
of the cheap, short-lived carryall bags com- 
monly seen in the dime stores and chain 
drug stores. The L. L. Bean product has 
been especially designed and constructed to 
fill the needs of outdoorsmen who give 
equipment hard wear and, therefore, require 
a quality product that will last a long time 
without constant attention to pulled stitch- 
ing and other weaknesses. The Bean carry- 
all bag (officially ‘“Bean’s Improved Tackle 
Bag’’) will be giving service long after its 
price has been forgotten. 

$8.45, postpaid, from L. L. Bean, Inc., 
Freeport, Maine. Price includes the 10% 
Federal Tax imposed on luggage items. 





HOW many times have you spilled the 
contents of an opened can trying to pour 
its contents to another vessel? 

You can put an end to such periodic an- 
noyance and costly waste by using a new 
kind of can opener—the inexpensive Scott- 
Mitchell ‘’Spouto’’ opener—that opens cans 
of liquid easily, rapidly and safely, and 
forms a convenient pouring spout on con- 
tainers like those for evaporated milk, juices, 
soft drinks, gasoline engine detergents, etc. 


You will agree that such a kitchen and out- 
door-use tool has long been needed. 

With the ‘’Spouto,’’ you press down one 
time to puncture the container being opened, 
and then squeeze the ‘’Spouto’s’’ handle to 
form a pouring spout that pours liquid like 
the mouth of a pitcher. 

FWFTG&T has given the ‘Spouto’’ can 
opener hard testing on numerous camping 
and fishing trips, and constantly in the 
home, and is satisfied that the unique can 
opener is practical and long lasting. Its 
speed of operation in opening cans and 
forming the pouring spouts from the cans 
themselves, and its sturdy, chrome-plated 
construction are especially liked. 

Available from J & J Sales Company, 
Church Road, Putnam Valley; New York; 
$1.00, postpaid. 





IF you’re a hunter or fisherman and get 
caught in a rain, you'll never get any wetter 
than when occupying a deer stand or out in 
a boat in a slow, but steady downpour. 
Seemingly, the persistent drops seek and 
find every possible access point in your 
clothing, where they are not readily absorbed 
by the materials. 

Solution to the wet weather problem is a 
lightweight, easily carried plastic raincoat. 
To be practical to the outdoorsman, such a 
garment must also permit freedom of move- 
ment, have features that tend to circulate 
air around the body of the wearer, be non- 
inflammable and _ noiseless. 

The plastic versions are fine, but, un- 
fortunately, most of them are of dull gray 
color—too near the natural coloration of 
Florida deer to be safely worn by hunters 
in thick woods areas. 

An outstanding exception is the Wat-A- 
Kote safety yellow color, Krene plastic coat 
made by Almar Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., P. O. Box 139, Washington, Georgia, 
and distributed in Florida by Richards’ Dept. 
Store, Byron’s Dept. Store, Miami, and 
Webb’‘s City, St. Petersburg. 

The modern plastic fabric is not only 
opaque and vivid in color, but lets air in 
while it sheds rain. In addition, the Almar 
firm’s product is provided with ventilation 
holes for circulation of air while keeping 
the wearer perfectly dry. Amply sized for 
action-free comfort, and reinforced at all 
points of stress. The material also resists 
stains and wipes clean. Guaranteed against 
splitting at seams, against cracking, peel- 
ing, mildew or fading of its vivid yellow 
color. 

A matching hat is furnished with each 
garment, and both coat and hat fold tightly 
to fit in a compact plastic carrying bag. 

If you do not care for a full length coat, 
it will be easy to alter the Almar product 
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by cutting it to desired length and having 
it machine-hemmed. The material sews 
easily on an ordinary home machine. 

The ladies’ model is No. 225 and sells 
for $3.98; the man’s model is known as 
style 134 and costs $4.98. Both are avail- 
able in small, medium, large and extra large 
sizes. If you cannot find the garments in 
local department stores and order by mail, 
state your measurements taken over regular 
hunting clothing. While there are two 
models—one for men and one for women 
—actually hunters can wear both, for the 
garments have masculine designing and cut. 

The bright yellow of the Almar listings 
gives hunter-wearers the maximum of hunt- 
ing safety protection during the periods 
when visibility and identification of moving 
objects is difficult. 





CHESTNUT TREE 
(Continued From Page 31) 


ant Chinese parents. The resulting 
backcross generation sometimes 
shows less vigor and very often the 
stem form is poor but they have 
practically the same degree of blight 
resistance as the Chinese parent. 

The plant scientists gradually 
grew more selective and propagated 
only those varieties that displayed 
good timber-tree form. Then, at 
first blooming, the youngsters were 
fertilized with pollen from American 
parents that had escaped blight or 
from sprouts of doomed trees that 
managed to live long enough to pro- 
duce blooms. 

Since 1925, Russell B. Clapper, an 
associate pathologist for the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Engi- 
neering, has been making all types 
of crosses between Oriental chest- 
nuts, American chestnuts and na- 
tive chinquapins to determine the 
resistance of the new hybrids to 
blight and to discover how various 
other characteristics are inherited. 
The main objective is, of course, to 
grow hybrids with maximum vigor 
and resistance to blight in first-gen- 
eration crossings. 

So much labor, research and pa- 
tience was bound to produce re- 
sults. One lot of first-generation trees 
in Maryland grow an average of 234 
feet per year and are fairly resistant 
to blight. Other crosses produced 
in 1935 resemble the American 
chestnut in rate of growth, form and 
leaf shape. These trees show less 
resistance to blight than their Chi- 
nese parents but they have more 
stamina than their American ances- 
tors. They increase in size, on an 
average, 24 feet in height and half 
an inch in girth each year. Pres- 
ently, these first-generation trees are 
good fencepost size, however, the 
USDA says that in 20 to 25 years— 
it they survive—they will be tall 
enough and strong enough to be cut 
for telegraph poles. 


FEBRUARY, 1957 


In 1930, the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden joined forces with the De- 
partment of Agriculture and began 
breeding chestnut trees. Promising 
hybrids, some with genes from Jap- 
anese parents, some with Chinese 
chestnut genes and some with genes 
from both, have been developed and 
are being tested on the same forest 
sites as hybrids produced by the 
Division of Forest Pathology. 

For approximately 25 years, seed- 
lings of both Chinese and Japanese 
chestnuts have been available in 
large numbers and experimental for- 
est plantings were established under 
many varied site, soil and climatic 
conditions, with varying degrees of 
success. The plant explorers found, 
with few exceptions, that the Chi- 
nese chestnut is superior and when 
planted in the most favorable en- 
vironment, it shows promise of 
making a fair timber tree. 

Chestnut blight has been found in 
commercial orchards and in orna- 
mental chestnut plantings along the 
Pacific Coast but prompt eradication 
measures by State and Federal agen- 
cies almost completely eliminated the 
disease. The susceptible orchards of 
the West, however, are far from safe 
because of the danger of shipment 
ci infected trees from the East. 

One of the most important phases 
of the breeding program is the se- 
lection of varieties for orchard rais- 
ing. H. L. Crane, who has been 
working on this project for many 
years, says that special selections of 
Chinese chestnuts are as good for 
nut production as were our native 
chestnuts. 

The USDA has released three or- 
chard varieties—Juling, Meiling and 
Nanking—to commercial nursery- 
men. The Chinese trees are well 
adapted to eastern chestnut-growing 
areas and private nurseries report 
increasing sales both for orchard and 
home plantings. In addition, some 
state forest and wildlife agencies are 
growing and distributing chestnuts. 

Commercial fruit and nut growers 
who have planted chestnuts on their 
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orchard lands may well find that 
they have “struck it rich.” The Eu- 
rcpean chestnut is well along the 
path of doom our native trees have 
already travelled. G. F. Gravatt, 
pathologist at the USDA’s plant in- 
dustry station, recently visited Eu- 
repe and he reports that complete 
destruction of chestnuts in Italy is 
expected during the next few dec- 
ades. Thus those growers who have 
already planted or are now in proc- 
ess of planting chestnut orchards 
will have trees coming into full pro- 
duction at the most opportune time 
—when the rest of the world has 
none. 

In this case, as in almost any other 
emergency, America is stretching 
ferth a helping hand across the sea. 
The USDA, in cooperation with the 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
is sending pollen, nuts and scions 
(grafting shoots) from pure Chinese 
and Chinese - American hybrids to 
Italy to be used in developing blight- 
resistant varieties to replace trees 
killed by the disease. 

America’s plant explorers are 
justifiably proud of their progress 
but their only objective, even now, 
is to make even more gains with 
their genetic tools. Certainly, there 
is every reason why these men 
should be considered as a particular 
kind of saviors for it is only because 
of their ceaseless efforts that a res- 
ervoir of germ plasm to provide fine 
wood and nuts characteristic of our 
native trees has been preserved— 
that they have, in fact, been the 
difference between life and death 
for the American Chestnut. Without 
their help, that entire species would 
have reached their point of no 
return. ® 


VALUABLE CHISELERS 


(Continued From Page 33) 


thus be tapped and the sapsucker 
flies from one to another on its 
route, drinking the sap and eating 
‘the insects as the holes become 
filled. While orchardists claim this 
scars the trees, others say the trees 
have fewer insect pests. Sapsuckers 
also catch flies on the wing. 

Usually seen in upright postures 
on tree trunks, woodpeckers hold 
on with their feet, the stiff feathers 
of the tail serving as a prop. The tail 
feathers become worn on the ends 
from this use. One would think 
their bills would wear down too 
from so much chiseling, and that 
woodpeckers would have a constant 
headache, but then woodpeckers are 
different. @ 
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OVERLOOKED MUSHROOM 


(Continued From Page 23) 


varieties. Further, those the squir- 
rels were observed to avoid, either 
because of insect infestation or spe- 
cies, would have also been unpalat- 
able to man. 

There is no sure-fire, easy way 
to tell edible mushrooms from the 
poisonous ones. Of perhaps twenty 
rules of thumb; there is not one rule 
that is all inclusive and would not 
result in error if it were followed 
exclusively. Such rules as “don’t 
eat mushrooms with white spores” 
eliminates the poisonous’ white 
spored ones it is true, but some pois- 
onous mushrooms have spores of 
colors other than white. A good 
example is Lepiota molybdite. This 
mushroom is very abundant in Flor- 
ida and grows in the sun (which 
disputes the “poisonous mushrooms 
grow only in the shade” theory) and 
has green spores. While this is not 
considered a “deadly” mushroom, 
eating it can produce severe stomach 
cramps, nausea, and violent vomit- 
ing. The poison acts as its own 
emetic and thus the poison is re- 
moved from the body before it is 
absorbed to any great degree. 

If you would like to utilize the 
bountiful harvest of tasty fungi in 


THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE 


(Continued From Page 27) 


Fresh Water Fish Commission has 
been especially active in acquiring 
tracts of land for public use. Some 
of these are purchased outright, as 
in the case of the 62,000-acre Cecil 
M. Webb Wildlife Management Area 
in Charlotte County, whereas oth- 
ers, such as the Aucilla and Stein- 
hatchee Wildlife Management Areas, 
are leased from private owners, Fed- 
erally owned tracts, such as the 
Ocala National Forest or Eglin Field 
Air Force Base, are also available 
for public hunting. Under this pro- 
gram a total of 3,231,000 acres, on 
27 separate areas’ distributed 
throughout Florida, is managed for 
public use. An additional 650,250 
acres of land is included in wildlife 
management areas, but this acreage 
is protected from hunting and serves 
as breeding grounds for deer, tur- 
key, and other game animals. 
Extensive tracts of land, either 
leased or owned publicly, may well 
be the answer to the problem of 
furnishing hunting on forested lands. 
On such tracts the administration of 
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Florida, purchase a good field guide, 
study the mushrooms carefully, be- 
ing certain your observations are 
correct in ALL of the dozen or so 
marks of identification. Then test 
the mushroom by cooking and eat- 
ing only a bite and waiting a day 
or so to see if there is any reaction. 
A small portion cannot do irrevoc- 
able harm and this is about the only 
sure way of checking them unless 
you just happen to have a fungi ex- 
pert or mycologist in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The small taste method also has 
another advantage for while a few 
mushrooms cause violent reactions 
to practically all people, other mush- 
rooms considered harmless and some 
considered highly edible will pro- 
duce reactions similar to allergies in 
certain individuals. Just as eating 
strawberries causes extreme distress 
to some people, some individuals 
cannot eat mushrooms at all and 
some react violently to mushrooms 
most people can enjoy with complete 
assurance. 

Probably the most renowned pois- 
onous mushroom is the one called 
variously the Death Cup, Death 
Angel, or Destroying Angel (Ama- 
nita phalloides). The poisonous sub- 
stance is phallin and its effect on 
the body is similar to that of the 
poison of the rattlesnake and other 


a wildlife management program is 
greatly simplified because the land 
is owned in relatively large blocks 
and, consequently, there are only a 
few individuals concerned. For these 
reasons public hunting areas are 
adaptable principally to the produc- 
tion of forest game animals, pri- 
marily deer, turkey, squirrels, and 
bear, but they will also produce 
quail, doves, and waterfowl. 

In contrast to the situation on for- 
ested lands, public hunting areas for 
the exclusive production of farm 
game animals, such as doves and 
quail, are impractical on agricultural 
lands. Normally these lands are too 
expensive to purchase with public 
funds. Leasing such areas is also 
out of the question because of the 
much smaller size of the holdings 
and the larger number of landown- 
ers involved. Furthermore, in order 
to maintain existing game popula- 
tions the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission would undoubted- 
ly have to undertake an extensive 
farming program, which could hard- 
ly be considered as part of its usual 
sphere of activities. 

Because of the above reasons the 
continuation of hunting upon pri- 
vately owned agricultural lands must 


pit vipers. The poisonous substance 
has a greater attraction for the red 
blood corpuscles than does oxygen. 
This causes the red blood cells to 
reject the oxygen and unite with 
the poison in such a way that the 
blood cells explode or dissolve. The 
body, lacking the oxygen the blood 
carries to all parts, cannot function 
and death occurs. This is the mush- 
room that in the button stage closely 
resembles a young puffball. 

Another deadly mushroom is the 
Fly Amanita or Fly Poison (Ama- 
nita muscarine). Here the poison- 
ous material is called muscarine. It 
attacks the nerves of the body in a 
similar manner to the poisons of the 
coral snake and of members of the 
cobra family. The effect of the 
poison seems to concentrate on the 
nerves controlling heart action and 
respiration. 

The person who is willing to read, 
study, observe, and take great care 
in collecting mushrooms can enjoy 
a delicious hobby. At the same time, 
the enjoyment of a fascinating, col- 
orful and often exotically beautiful 
form of life can be deepened. How- 
ever, the dabbler, the overly-adven- 
turous and the underly-cautious had 
best leave the fleshy fungi to the 
deer, squirrel, and quail. One man’s 
mushroom may be another man’s 
toadstool. @ 


depend upon the cooperation of land- 
owners and sportsmen, which can 
stem only from an understanding of 
each other‘s problems. No amount 
of state supervision or direction will 
solve the difficulties. Landowners 
should realize that they are in a fa- 
vored position by virtue of the fact 
that publicly owned game animals 
reside on their property. They should 
also recognize the economic impor- 
tance to their community of hunter 
expenditures for the purusit of wild 
animals. Landowners should also 
take pride in the fact that they are 
able to produce crops of wild ani- 
mals that they can share with their 
fellow men and contribute to their 
recreational enjoyment. 

Hunters, on the other hand, must 
recognize that the game they seek, 
although actually belonging to the 
public, is raised upon private lands, 
and that they may not enter upon 
such lands except by permission of 
the owner. They must realize fur- 
ther that unless they respect the 
property rights of a landowner—his 
fences, livestock, and other posses- 
sions—and behave in a courteous, 
sportsmanlike manner, game on pri- 
vately owned lands will become less 
and less accessible to them. @ 
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THE MARSH RABBIT 


(SYLVILAGUS PALUSTRIS) IS 
FOUND /N SWAMPS AND MARSHES 
THRUOUT MOST OF FLORIDA -A 
GOOD SW/MMER, (7 READILY TAKES 
TO WATER TO ESCAPE ENEMIES, TO 
RID (TSELF OF INSECT PESTS, OR 
JSUST TO KEEP COOL - Gad L/KE 
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HE COTTONTAIL RAG&IT 
“(SYLVILAGUS FLORIDANUS) ALSO 
FOUND THROUGHOUT FLORIDA - PREFERS 
DRY GROUND Gmd MAKES (TE HOME 

IN 8RUSHY AREAS OF FIELDS Aud FOREST 
EDGES -— THE MARSH RABBIT (> DARK 
BROWN WITH SMALL DARK FEET Aud 
GRAVISH TAIL - THE COTTONTA/L /S 
LIGHT BROWN/SH WITH WHITISH FEET, 
COTTONY WHITE TAIL 
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